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NOTES AND STUDIES 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN MSS 
OF CANONS 


IV. THE Corie MS (C), Now Paris. Lat. 12097' 


THE late Professor Ingram Bywater used to say that the real lover 
of books bought them ‘for their margins’. The humanism of the 
Renaissance, reproduced in our day by the Professor, stands at the very 
opposite pole of culture and civilization from the Gaul of Merovingian 
times: and of those times and that country the manuscript of which 
I want in this paper to give some account is no inapt representative. 
Certainly in the matter of margins it is the very antithesis of Bywater’s 


ideal. I think I have never seen a book with less free space on the 
page: and the fault does not lie with modern binders, for the Corbie 
MS is bound in wooden boards of a quite remote antiquity—not indeed 
contemporary with that part of the MS with which I am here primarily 
dealing, but not more than a century or two later, and possibly con- 
temporary with the incorporation of the complete MS in the library of the 
monastery of Corbie near Amiens. 

But before we can profitably study the history of the MS, we must 
be informed in detail as to its present contents. It is thirty-eight years 
since I made acquaintance with the MS on my first visit to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in April 1891: and I suppose I have collated bits of 
it, or verified in proof my earlier collations, on most of my subsequent 
visits. In September rg1g, indeed, when I was able to travel abroad 
again after some eight years’ interval, I think it had not returned 
from its war-time refuge in the south of France. But in the May of 
1921 I spent a week in Paris on the special business of preparing 
material on the history of the principal MSS of Canons with a view to 
a course of lectures on the Birkbeck foundation at Trinity College 


1 The three previous papers under this heading were published in the JouRNAL 
more than a quarter of a century ago: April 1900, January 1gor, April 1903. As 
it happens, all three dealt, like the present paper, with Gallic MSS (A T A). 
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Cambridge ‘ The origins and growth of early Western Canon Law’— 
lectures which I still hope some day to develope into a book. And of 
all Gallic MSS of Canons the Corbie MS is the oldest. 

I had before me of course the full description of the contents of the 
MS in Friedrich Maassen’s Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des 
canonischen Rechts im Abendlande (1870) pp. 556-574. What is there 
specially valuable is the transcription on pp. 557-568 of the two lists of 
contents contained (before the beginning of the collection proper of 
canons) near the head of the MS: what is absent is any note of the 
gatherings of the MS, and these it is important to take into account 
wherever it may be a question of the end of one constituenf part of the 
MS and the beginning of another. 

t. In the first place it is to be noted that the collection of Canons 
and of appendices to it is preceded by a sheet of six leaves, numbered 
separately from the rest of the MS, with the title (in capitals) CopEx 
GREGORII | NAZIANZENI | A RVFINO IN LA\TINV TRANS|LATVS MISSVS | 
AD APRONIA|NV IN QVO LIBER-I | APOLOGETIC’ | INCIPIT PROLO |... 
The handwriting is at the earliest of the ninth century. At what date 
it was incorporated into our MS we do not know: but it is no recent 
insertion, since its second leaf bears in the upper margin the heading 
Questiones quorumdam canonum ecclesiasticorum—which obviously refers 
not to this sheet but to the MS as a whole—in a mediaeval hand." We 
do know (see Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, ii 435) that the second 
catalogue of Corbie books (saec. xii) contains the title ‘Gregorii 
Nazianzeni liber’, and the third (¢. a.D. 1200) ‘Gregorii Nazianzeni 
apologeticus ’. 

2. Our real concern is with what next follows, the main body of the 
volume, a MS of eighteen sheets, all but one of them* complete 
quaternions, independently numbered. Not all the eighteen quaternion 
signatures are now entirely decipherable: but there are traces on fol. 
154 of ul, on fol. 234 of 1m, while from 314 to 1114 everything is 
legible and regular (save that the signature to the eighth sheet was, it 
seems, in the first instance, wrongly set on fol. 64a instead of on fol. 
634); on fol. 1194 there are only traces of xv, but again foll. 127 4, 
135 4 shew xvi and xvii quite clearly. Finally foll. 136-143 conclude 
the series with one more complete quaternion: of which, however, the 
original hand wrote the matter of rather less than the first four leaves, 
ending in the middle of fol. 139 4. 

Maassen rightly points out that even these 139 leaves, though they 


1 I owe to the kindness of M. Omont these details about the Gregory fragment. 

2 Probably the incomplete quaternion was the first: and as there is no gap in 
the subject-matter, the missing leaf was probably the first leaf, left blank as a guard 
leaf. 
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form a single whole transcribed throughout in the same hand, betray 
traces of an original nucleus and of an addendum mainly concerned with 
the papacy of Leo the Great: for two lists at the head of the MS 
correspond with the contents of the MS as far as the list of signatures 
of the First Council of Arles (fol. 91), and the second list closes with the 
rubric ‘ Haec sunt in hunc librum concilia canonum uel epistolae sedis 
apostolicae per uniuersas prouincias de diuersis constitutionibus datas 
quae in capitolis supra scribtis continentur numero XLi11’. 

To this indication of the composite origin of this section of the Corbie 
MS more must be said when we return to the problem of the sources 
of the MS and their date and place. But first we must deal with the 
MS as it lies before us, and confine ourselves to the testimony of hand- 
writing and gatherings. Maassen’s otherwise admirable account fails 
of completeness just because he has not drawn all the deductions 
available from the evidence under this last head. He does not 
emphasize, as he should have done in § 666 (p. 569), the important 
distinction between the additions that are found on foll. 139 6-143 4 
and those that follow later: both sets were no doubt added by others 
than the original hand, but the former were definitely intended for the 
purpose of using up the vacant leaves of a final incomplete quaternion 
of an existing MS, while the remainder of the MS as we have it now, 
foll. 144-232, is made up of no less than six independent accretions in 
different hands, each of them making:a fresh commencement with 
a new gathering, though all of them are of such small extent that 
they must have been meant to be appendices to the main corpus rather 
than complete self-contained entities on their own account. 

What then are the documents supplied to fill the vacant leaves of the 
last gathering of the principal MS ? 


a. An uncial hand, foll. 1394 to the end of 1424, gives the First 
Council of Clermont in Auvergne of a.p. 535 and the Wotitia Galliarum. 
The latest Gallican council now extant in the main body of the MS is 
the Council of Orleans of a. D. 511: but the lists of contents shew that 
the Fourth Council of Arles of a.p. 524 ought to have had a place there 
also. Thus the Council of a.p. 535 is a natural addition in chrono- 
logical order. 


6. A semi-uncial hand (not that of the main body of the MS) makes 
a final addition, on fol. 143 @, of the following letter of certain clerics to 
their bishop Polychronius : 


‘Diio sto et in xpi caritate merito Polochronio Francus Paulus 
Valeria{nus] prebi, Sesinnus arcediat, et omnes clereci. 

Patria graui sumus exire necessitate conpulsi, et casus qui uos extorres 
de patria fecit nos etid conpolit exolare: sed orationib’ uestris sCi 


Q2 
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Castori epi sumus humanitate palpati, qui uestro intuitu ordinauit loci 
in quo requié habere possimus. uos qué inpinsissima caritate erga nos 
egisse scimus gratia ei pro nobis qui uestri sumus conuenit repinsare : 
quia toti nobis pari credimus nisi in aliquo tanto uiro a uobis qué 
multo suspecit gratia conpinsetur. cuius a nobis epistola per hari 
gerolos directa fuerat nisi ipse fuissit alibi occopatus. domine sée, 
iusti est ut ad plebé uestra uisitanda ad stm pasche dié uenire digni- 
mini: quia si benedictionis uestrae alimento fuerint repalpati facilius se 
credunt posse peregrinationis necessitaté sustenire, et quib’ longi tem- 
pore uestra praesentia denegatur [p.?] saltim uisitatio diio auxiliante 
praestetur. speramus praece qua nos ualere confidemus ut fatigationé 
uestra nobis tanti habeas non negare ad nos usq. discurras. et supra 
memorato episcopo necnon et aliis fratribus insinuare dignimini, quia 
scimus quanti in uestra absentia uestro intuitu praestare dignantur, 
tantii per uestra praesentia peregrinationé nostra inpendentes maiora 
credimus debeant consolare ’. 

The Latin of Merovingian Gaul displays a large independence of 
classical rules and constructions: so far as I can see, the bishop is 
addressed normally in the plural, according to the vous of modern 
French, with occasional lapse into the singular, Aadeas . . . discurras. 
Even so, I am not sure that I have correctly caught the drift of the 
letter: but it would seem that Polychronius was already an exile from 
his see, and that the same disaster which had caused his retirement 
had now affected the writers of the letter as well; indeed the reference 
to the p/eds suggests that not only the clergy but the people had to 
migrate en masse. Whether this migration had already commenced, or 
whether it was only impending, is not clear. Another bishop, Castorius, 
had at Polychronius’s request arranged for them a place of refuge: but 
the purpose of the letter is to urge their own bishop to pay his people 
a temporary visit at the Easter festival in order to encourage them to 
face the prospect of being uprooted from their homes. Polychronius, 
it would seem, had had to retire in one direction, they were going to the 
diocese of Castorius in another; but we are not told how it was that if 
he had been forced to retire from his post, he could manage to come 
back again to take leave of his people. 

A letter of so entirely ‘occasional’ a character is not likely to have 
been copied into a MS, even to fill up a blank leaf, except by some one 
to whom the matter dealt with was of immediate interest. In other 
words, if we knew when and where Polychronius and Castorius were 
bishops, we should be able to make a good guess of the date and place 
of our MS—or at any rate of its home soon after it was written. 


Of Castorius I have not come on any trace. But a Polychronius 


was bishop of Sisteron (Sigesterica) on the Durance, between Grenoble 
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and Aix, and signed the canons of the councils of Valence in 584 and 
MAcon in 585, in both cases under the form ‘ Pologronius’ (Maassen, 
Concilia Aeui Merouingici |{M. G. H. Legum Sectio iii, Concilia Tom. 1] 
pp. 163, 173). The date would suit fairly well: the locality is of course 
far removed from Corbie, but both the two other Gallic MSS of Canons 
which are most closely connected with C in time and subject-matter 
were written in the south, the Cologne MS (K) probably in Provence, 
the Toulouse MS (T) certainly at Albi. 

3- There remain still some ninety leaves of the MS as we have it in 
its complete form. But far from constituting one single addition, they 
can be sorted out into no less than six, three of them of only one gathering 
apiece, the other three varying from sixteen leaves to thirty in extent. 
All six consist roughly of Canon Law material, councils and papal and 
royal letters : quite obviously, therefore, they are successive appendices 
grafted one after another, as occasion offered, on to the main stock of 
the manuscript. No piece in any of the additions comes down below 
the limit of the sixth century (the Council of Paris of a.p. 573 is the 
latest): nor do any of the several scribes write after the seventh century. 
Speaking generally, we may picture to ourselves a process of accretion, 
spread over something like a century, as fresh matter came bit by bit 
into the hands of those responsible for the custody of the original MS 
and was incorporated into their corpus of Canon Law. 

The first appendix, like the last but one, has suffered some loss, since 
the final document belonging to it is incomplete : perhaps, therefore, it 
had at first lain loose within the boards (if indeed there were yet boards) 
of the main collection. As we have it, it consists of nineteen leaves, 
foll. 144-162, that is, two quaternions and some extra leaves. It is not 
impossible that the two quaternions, foll. 144—159, had an independent 
existence, since they present one main document, the Breviatio canonum 
of the Carthaginian deacon Fulgentius Ferrandus, put together about 
the middle of the sixth century. But on fol. 1594 a new semi-uncial 
hand begins the Council of Vaison of 529, which required an extra two 
or three leaves to complete it. Once more vacant space was utilized to 
squeeze in the record of a new document: an uncial hand begins a 
letter of King Childebert (+ 558) to his clergy and people '—which breaks 
off at the end of fol. 162 4, probably because the final leaf of a binion 
has been lost, possibly because the scribe only wanted to fill up an 
existing vacuum, and just wrote as much as he could get in. 

4. The second appendix, mostly in uncial, consists of a single qua- 
ternion, foll. 163-170, containing the Acts of the Fourth Council of 
Paris, and (on fol. 169, therefore again perhaps to fill up vacant pages) 
a letter of Chlodochar (Chlothair), king of the Franks, ‘ omnibus agenti- 


1 Pyinted in Sirmond Concilia Galliae i 300, Mansi Concilia ix 738, Pertz Leges i 1. 
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bus’. The date of the Council is 573: Chlothair died in 561. The 
last page, fol. 170 4, is for the most part blank. * 

5. Again an appendix follows of one quaternion only, foll. 171-178, 
entirely in uncial. It contains the Fifth Council of Orleans of a.p. 549: 
and, again perhaps to fill up the remainder of the gathering, a brief 
summary of canonical penalties for various ecclesiastical offences, the 
authorities being indicated only by the initial words. Now Maassen has 
given (p. 872 sq.) the references for these ‘capitula de multis canonibus 
excerpta’: and apparently all are drawn from the matter of the Corbie 
MS as we have it—not simply of the main nucleus, but the appendices 
as well. What suggested to me this conclusion, is the agreement of the 
form of the references as given in Maassen’s list with the form of titles 
in the body of the MS: with ‘ breue statutorum ’ compare ‘ breuis statu- 
torum’, p. 559, with ‘exemplum fidei Nicene ’ compare ‘exemplum fidei 
Nicaenae’, p. 570 (in both cases indicating Rufinus’s abbreviation of the 
Nicene Canons), with ‘ De sinodo Cartaginense’ of the Statuta Ecclesiae 
Antiqua compare ‘ Constituta sinodica Charthagenensis ’, p. 572. 

But from this conclusion a further result of some interest can be 
deduced, namely, that when this little compilation of the third appendix 
was put together, both the fourth appendix, which contains Rufinus, 
and the fifth appendix, which contains the Sta¢ufa, were already part of 
the MS. In other words, the various appendices lay loose, and the 
order in which they were ultimately bound up was not necessarily 
the order in which they were written. 

6. The fourth appendix—fourth in the present order of the MS, but, 
as we have just seen, not necessarily fourth in the order in which they 
were written—consists of two quaternions, foll. 179-194, nearly but not 
quite all in uncial, and nearly all of Roman or at any rate non-Gallic 
origin. Its principal contents are: (1) Nicaea; the Creed, and the 
canons in the abbreviation of Rufinus, the whole under the title 
Exemplum fidei Nicaenae. (2) An imperial Constitution, that numbered 
thirteenth of the so-called Constitutions of Sirmond—in semi-uncial, 
while the pieces that precede and follow are uncial. (3) Three Papal 
letters, one of Siricius (to Himerius of Tarragona, a.D. 385) and two 
of Leo (to Anastasius of Thessalonica, A.D. 446, and to Rusticus of 
Narbonne, A.D. 444), followed by another brief series of excerpts, which 
as the heading tells us were collected ‘from the canons above written’ 
as bearing on a particular point of clerical discipline: ‘ tituli infra 
scripti ad hoc de supra scriptis chanonibus excerpti sunt, ut unusquis- 
que breuiter possit agnoscere quod clerici post crimina capitalia non 
possint ad honorem pristinum reuocari.’ Note that our MS is in use 
as a living source of Canon Law: it is consulted for some one in 


1 Sirmond i 318, Mansi ix 962, Pertz i 3. 
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authority, and (as had to be done in days before ‘ systematic’ collections 
came into being) the different councils had all to be looked through to 
see what prescriptions any of them might contain bearing on the point 
at issue. But a difficulty meets us here: a canon of Nicaea and canons 
of four Gallic councils, written out in full, follow on this title and ought 
therefore to be found somewhere in the MS. The Nicene canon, as 
cited from Rufinus’s abbreviation, is there all right, and in this same 
appendix: but of the four Gallic councils cited, Epaon (517) is indeed 
contained in the next appendix, but Valence (374), Orleans I( 511), and 
Orange I (441) are nowhere now in the MS at all. Zither then they 
were once in the MS, but have fallen out since this fourth appendix 
was put together, ov the fourth appendix (or at least this part of it) was 
copied bodily from some other MS of Gallic councils. One curious 
feature of the main body of our MS may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion: for the second of the two lists of contents prefixed to it 
contains under the numbers XXV-~XXXIII a series of Gallic councils 
including all those we want, though the text of the MS contains 
nothing of them save the title of the first, the Council of Valence. 

A letter of a bishop Leo to King Childebert * concludes this appendix, 
but has nothing except the handwriting to connect it with the preceding 
matter. 

7. The next appendix is the longest of all, and now consists of thirty 
leaves, but was originally even longer. Three complete quaternions, 
foll. 195-218, are followed by what may once have been a quaternion, 
of which the last leaf had been cut away before use: but as it stands 
there is a loss of either one or two pairs of conjugate leaves in the 
middle of the gathering between foll. 220 and 221. Then after fol. 221 
comes a binion, of which the last leaf has gone, but without any corre- 
sponding loss of matter, the text ending complete on fol. 224. 

The hand is not the same throughout, for of the seven documents 
contained in the appendix.-the first is in semi-uncial, the second partly 
in uncial and partly in semi-uncial, the remainder entirely in uncial. 
But the subject-matter is relatively homogeneous: six Gallic councils, 
Vannes (A.D. 465), Orleans I (a.D. 511), Arles II (saec. v), Agde 
(A.D. 506), Epaon (a.D. 517), Orleans III (a.D. 538), are only inter- 
rupted, between Epaon and Orleans III, by certain ‘ constituta sinodica 
Chartagenensis episcoporum docentorum quattuordecim’. But of what 
follows under this heading nothing but the beginning—the anathemat- 
isms against the Pelagians of the council of May 1, 418—is African, 
the rest, the Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua, is recognized on all hands as 
a systematic compilation of Canon Law, in about (perhaps in exactly) 
a hundred sections, put together in Southern Gaul, probably at Arles, 


1 Printed in the Benedictine Collectio Conciliorum Galliae i 1005. 
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circa A.D. 500. The /acuna between foll. 220 and 221 above referred 
to has caused the loss of the few last of the Sfatufa and of the first 
twelve canons of the Third Council of Orleans. Thus the appendix as 
a whole is a supplement of Gallic canonical material of the last third of 
the fifth century and the first third of the sixth. 

8. The last appendix, the sixth, like the third and fourth, consists of 
a single complete quaternion, foll. 225-232. The hand is uncial: but 
it distinguishes itself from every one of the other hands, whether of the 
body of the MS or of the appendices, by its rare beauty. One wonders 
whether it is not a solitary product, among the various Gallic scripts, of 
Italian calligraphy. Nor do the contents quite exclude such a theory : 
the matter is Nicene and Sardican only—whereas all the foregoing 
appendices contain at least some trace of Gallican origin—and the 
Nicene canons are in the Roman version of Dionysius, while such 
Sardican canons as there was room for (to fill up the sheet) betray a 
similar origin: both in Nicaea and’ Sardica the text has its closest 
affinities with the unique witness to Dionysius’s first edition, the Mainz 
MS, now Vat. Pal. 577. This does not prove an Italian source, but at 
least it makes it not improbable. 


This long account of the accretions which the main body of the 
Corbie MS experienced during a period of may be half a century, may 
be a century, after it was written, has not I think been unfruitful, if it 
serves to make more real to us the conditions of Church life in the 
Merovingian age and indeed almost in the darkest part of it: for we 
shall not be far wrong if we say that the MS itself was not written 
before a.D. 550 and that the additions to it were complete by a. p. 625. 
Perhaps the seventh century may have seen things fall to an even 
lower level: at least throughout the sixth there was some attempt being 
made, in the centre to which our MS then belonged, to keep the col- 
lection of Church Law up to date by the incorporation of this or that 
fresh element into it. 

But after all what concerns us most is not what came after, but what 
went before, the constitution of the main body of the MS. From what 
sources did the scribe who wrote the first 139 leaves derive his material ? 
Into what component parts can we analyse it? What historical lessons 
can we learn by the way ? 

a. Let us first look at the Papal list which heads the collection. Its 
very presence there is full of significance. In some quarters of the 
Western world, in Africa certainly, in north or north-eastern Italy, we 
should not expect to find this particular feature in a corpus of Canon 
Law. It does not necessarily mean that the collection to which it is 
prefixed is primarily made up of Roman or at any rate non-Gallic 
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material. That explanation would account for the Papal lists in MSS 
of the Quesnel collection, because that collection is definitely of a 
universalizing and Romanizing character, and though put together in 
Gaul contains practically nothing that originated on Gallic soil. But 
the Corbie collection, like the sister collection of the Cologne MS (K), 
which also has a papal list (though, it should be noted, at the end not 
at the beginning of the MS), gives full place and recognition to the 
Gallic councils: C and K are handbooks of all the Canon Law that 
had validity in the Gallican Church, native and foreign alike. The 
presence of Greek and African material enforces the idea that Canon 
Law is an inheritance common to the whole, Church, though it developes 
in each region on its own lines. The presence of Papal decretals 
implies that the Roman Church has its separate contribution to make, 
and that it is made not by councils and canons but by the personal 
initiative of Popes. And the additional presence of the papal list, and 
especially as the preface to the collection, marks the time when the 
Church of Gaul took on a new orientation towards Rome as the centre 
of the Church, and towards the Popes as the unifying element of what 
might have otherwise have seemed a vast congeries of ecclesiastical 
legislation, always growing, always developing in each district in 
some sort of independence of the rest. That centripetal movement 
acquired force and momentum in Arles, the capital of south-eastern 
Gaul, at the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century. 
The original Corbie MS was written at some place near enough, and 
at some date late enough, to experience something of the effect of the 
new movement. 

But the list itself is not homogeneous. Down to Pope Hormisdas 
inclusive it gives with the name of each pope the years, months, and 
days of his pontificate: that part of it was therefore drawn up under 
Hormisdas’s successor John, i. e. between a. D. 523 and 526. From John 
to Vigilius, rather more than a quarter of a century later, the list, though 
the work of the same scribe, gives only the years, not the months or 
days: an earlier list was therefore brought up to date in the time of 
Vigilius’s successor Pelagius I (a.D. 555-560). Now if we examine the 
MS itself (that is to say, the 139 leaves written by the original scribe) we 
find that that too falls into two parts: for both the tables prefixed to 
the collection of canonical matter correspond to the contents as far as 
fol. gt only, and the second table moreover closes with the rubric, 
already cited, ‘ Haec sunt in hunc librum concilia canonum uel epistolae 
sedis apostolicae ... numero xLi’. Clearly, then, the archetype of the 
Corbie MS ended at this point. The latest document now extant in 
this portion of the MS is an epistle of Pope Symmachus (a. D. 501-514) 
to Caesarius of Arles, but both the tables include the Fourth Council 
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of Arles of a.D. 524, which must therefore certainly have stood in the 
archetype, though it was not reproduced by the scribe of the Corbie MS 
—as it was apparently the final document of the archetype, the leaves 
containing it may have fallen out or become illegible before our MS 
was copied from it. I think we can hardly be wrong if we bring into 
connexion a papal list drawn up between 523 and 526 and a body of 
material of which the last and latest element—last in date, and latest in 
its position in the MS—was a council of 524. 

Thus the archetype of C takes us back to the end of the first quarter 
of the sixth century and to the neighbourhood of Arles. We get also 
a terminus a quo for the date of the MS as we have it. Can we get any 
further in fixing a ¢erminus ad quem? 

Here comes in a consideration of the papal list as continued down to 
Pope Vigilius. If we can assume, as seems reasonable, that that con- 
tinuation brought the list up to date, then C was written out as it 
stands under the pontificate of Pelagius I, not later than A.D. 560. 
Nor are the contents of the forty leaves or so (foll. 91-139) with which 
C has supplemented its exemplar at all discrepant with a date about the 
middle of the century: they include the seventh Actio of the Council of 
Constantinople of a.p. 448, with the Tome and some other dogmatic 
letters of St Leo, so that they correspond aptly to the revived interest 
excited in the West about the Council of Chalcedon by the proceedings 
of the Emperor Justinian and Pope Vigilius. 

An archetype of about the year 525: a copy of it made and added 
to before 560: half a dozen mostly rather slight enlargements, all (with 
the possible exception of the last) executed during the following half- 
century ; the initial impetus and most of the developement belonging to 
south-eastern Gaul, with (it may be) some slight trend northward before 
the ultimate transference of the bulky volume to the new monastery 
of Corbie near Amiens, founded by Bathildis, mother of Chlothair ITI, 
about A.D. 657’: and finally some indication of contact with Italy in 
a single gathering at the close. Even the awkward and unattractive 
appearance of a Merovingian book may conceal a history not without 
interest, that will yield its secrets to patient and persistent enquiry. 


Additional note on the constituent parts of the archetype of C. 


It will I think conduce to clearness if I throw into a separate note 
such further conclusions as I am able to suggest about the processes of 
growth and developement that lie behind the collection of ¢. a.D. 525 
which it has seemed to be possible to identify as the archetype of C. 


1 See Gallia Christiana x 1263 and appendix col. 281. The Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities ii 1250 col. b wrongly gives the date as A.D. 550. 
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As above stated, this archetype is reproduced in the first ninety-one 
leaves of the existing MS. But the archetype itself gives indications in 
turn of its own composite character. 

Maassen (pp. 560, 561) already pointed out that the three first items 
of the MS, the canons of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, and Gangra, must in 
the original form of the collection have been followed immediately by 
nos. xv, the close of the synodical letter of the Council of Gangra, and 
xvi, the canons of Nicaea. The inserted items, iv—xiv, are mainly 
papal letters of Innocent, Zosimus, Celestine, and Leo'; they appear to 
represent a very primitive collection of the most important decretals of 
the first half of the fifth century, but by what accident the insertion was 
made at so arbitrary a point we can no longer decide. We can only say 
that it goes back behind the immediate archetype of C, for it reappears 
in substance in the collection of the Toulouse-Albi MS. 

Leaving then the insertion, the scheme of the ancestor of C in 
numbers i-iii, xv—xix, was to give the Greek nucleus of Canon Law, 
so far as it had at that time penetrated to Gaul, in a connected series in 
the following order—Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Nicaea, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Constantinople. Unfortunately, at the central point, the 
Council of Nicaea, the witness of C becomes gravely defective. The 
title leads us to expect that all is right: Zwcipiunt canones ecclesiae seu 
statuta concilit Nichaeni in quo fuerunt episcopi CCCX VIII. But nothing 
follows save the shorter preface and the subscriptions of the bishops : 
then we break off with the colophon L.xplicit concilium Nichenum. What 
has happened to the canons? It is natural to guess that they are 
omitted because the scribe knew that they occurred elsewhere in the 
MS. But the guess cannot be substantiated : for though they do indeed 
occur in two distinct forms in the appendices, there is no trace of them 
at all in the work of the original scribe. 

We are not, however, entirely at a loss in deciding in what exact form 
the Nicene canons were contained in the archetype, and ought to have 
appeared in C. Maassen has rightly seen (1) that the version was the 
so-called Isidorian ; (2) that the canons were not only the Nicene canons 
proper, but the Sardican canons as well, reckoned (as in all the earliest 
Italian and Gallic collections) for Nicene. To his arguments I can add 
another, which has the interesting result of establishing a connexion 

1 Those of Pope Leo all belong to his earlier years of office, the latest being the 
letter to Turribius of Astorga of a.p. 447. None of the dogmatic letters is included : 
alike from these inserted items, and from the archetype of C as a whole, both the 
canons of Chalcedon and the doctrinal questions agitated in the council are wholly 
absent. It should be noted that Maassen is in error on p. 559 in connecting 
no. xiii, the letter of the presbyters Marcellinus and Faustinus, with the emperors 


Valentinian III and Theodosius II: he should have written Valentinian II and 
Theodosius I, 
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at this point between the ancestry of C and the ancestry of a con- 
temporary MS of canons in North Italy. 

In the first part (1899) of Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Luris 
Antiquissima 1 published in five parallel columns the Latin material for 
the names of the bishops present at Nicaea, and the second column 
rested on the concordant evidence of C and of V, a sixth-century 
Verona MS, lix (57). V is beyond question an Italian MS, in all proba- 
bility written for the library of the Church of Verona, to which it still 
belongs. If we turn to the ‘little preface’ of the Isidorian version 
(id. part ii [1904], p. 173), we find that, apart from the omission of 
the final sentence in C, the close relationship between C and V is again 
abundantly clear. And the colophon of C reappears (p. 90) in identical 
form in V. We have therefore reason to suppose that the canons of 
Nicaea-Sardica would, if we had them extant in C, have corresponded to 
the form in which they are in fact extant in V (p. 179). Noristhisall. We 
have seen that the grouping of documents in C at this point reappears 
unaltered in the Toulouse MS: and the Toulouse MS, unlike C, retains 
some (though, it is true, only a few) of the Nicene-Sardican canons, 
thus giving us an opportunity of testing the relationship of the text to 
that of V. But that relationship turns out to be very close: V T go 
together—and sometimes go together against all other MSS, as for 
instance in the colophon of the last Nicene-Sardican canon (p. 486%), 
Finiunt decreta concilii Nicaeni (Nicheni T). 

Now this common text and arrangement of V C T is confined to the 
Council of Nicaea-Sardica. It does not reappear in anything like the 
same closeness of relationship in the other Greek councils. In other 
words it takes us back to a date when Nicaea-Sardica circulated alone. 
We do not know that that was ever the case in Gaul: when St Ambrose 
quotes a canon of Neocaesarea, under the name Nicene, he was in all 
probability using a Gallic collection—Milan was then perhaps even more 
closely connected with Gaul than with Rome: the Gallic tradition 
apparently from the fourth century extended the patronage of the name 
and authority of Nicaea not only to the canons of Sardica but at least 
to those also of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, and Gangra. Whether CT 
borrowed from Italy, or whether, as is less likely, V borrowed from Gaul, 
or whether both C T and V borrowed from Rome, is a further problem 
that I do not raise on this occasion. It would take me too far from the 
immediate purpose of the investigation of C. 


C. H. TURNER. 
1 Not yet published, though I hope it will be in the course of 1929. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE PAHLAVI 
CROSS-INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


THE only extant monuments of early Christian settlements in southern 
India are the so-called Persian crosses. These, of which five are known, 
are really solid stone slabs, on which a cross is cut, the central panel, 
which contains the figure of the cross with its symbolical ornaments, being 
enclosed by an arch, the surface of which is intagliated with an inscrip- 
tion in the Pahlavi character of Sassanian Persia. The most famous of 
these crosses is the one that was discovered on St Thomas’s Mount, 
Madras, in the sixteenth century by Portuguese Jesuits. A good photo- 
graph of it is reproduced in G. M. Rae, Zhe Syrian Church in India. 
Then there are the two crosses that were found in the old church at 
Kottayam, Travancore. One of these, the larger of the two, is repro- 
duced in the frontispiece of Mr Rae’s book. The other, the smaller, 
cross is roughly sketched in vol. iii of the Zhe Jndian Antiquary. There 
is a local tradition at Kottayam that the larger cross is the more ancient 
of the two, the smaller cross being a late copy of it. But this tradition 
is entirely discredited by the archaeological evidence. For not only is 
the larger cross representative of a younger and more eclectic art, but 
it bears, as an integral part of its design, an additional inscription, 
a quotation from the Syriac Peshitta version of Galatians vi 14, written 
in a hand that cannot be older than the tenth century. The smaller 
cross, however, has so much in common with the Mount cross, both as 
to its symbolical ornaments and as to the characters of its inscription, 
that there is every reason to suppose it to be contemporaneous with the 
Mount cross, which, it is generally accepted, belongs to the seventh or 
the eighth century. There is but one striking difference: the Mount 
cross, as well as the larger Kottayam cross, has a rounded arch, whereas 
the arch of the smaller Kottayam cross is pointed. For a general 
account of these three crosses the reader is referred to vol. iii of Zhe 
Indian Antiquary, pp. 308-316. 

Within comparatively recent years two more such crosses have come 
to light, both in Travancore. The one found at Katamarram is described, 
with an accompanying photograph, in vol. ix of Zhe Ceylon Antiquary. 
This cross would seem to be quite as modern as the larger one at 
Kottayam. The other new cross, discovered at Muttuchira, has not 
yet been published. 

It has long been recognized that the same inscription appears on 
each of the first three copies, the apparent variants being due to pecu- 
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liarities of calligraphy. These three versions of the same inscription 
may be studied in the excellent set of estampages reproduced in vol. iv 
of Epigraphica Indica. It has, however, been asserted that the fourth 
inscription, that of the Katamarram cross, is independent of the other 
three, and something entirely new. The estampage of this inscription, 
reproduced in vol. liii of Zhe Jndian Antiguary, would certainly give 
a casual observer the impression that this assertion is justified. But 
a careful study of the Katamarram inscription, as it appears in this 
estampage, has convinced me that it is nothing more than an exceed- 
ingly bad reproduction of the inscription common to the other three 
crosses. It is, indeed, a very incomplete reproduction ; but the lacunae 
and grossly distorted characters, which impart such a strange appear- 
ance to it and have led other investigators to believe that it is a 
new inscription altogether, are certain evidence that the Katamarram 
sculptor was entirely ignorant of its meaning. This fact is very im- 
portant for our exegesis. I have evolved a theory which accounts for 
every one of the vagaries of the Katamarram reproduction, and which 
ought to disprove, once for all, the view that it is an inscription of 
independent origin. Briefly stated, the theory is this. A series of 
rubbings, on pieces of some papery substance, were made from the 
inscription on one of the other crosses, perhaps the larger Kottayam 
cross. This series of rubbings, arranged in proper order, was to serve 
as pattern for the cutting of the Katamarram inscription. But the 
papery substance employed had a strong grain; and each strip of it 
had been laid on the original inscription in such a way that the grain 
lay more or less parallel to the direction of writing. The result was 
that portions of words coinciding with the grain were not always repro- 
duced clearly in the rubbing. Consequently, the Katamarram sculptor, 
who did not understand what he was copying, naively reproduced what 
the rubbings shewed him, no more and no less. Portions of words 
were altogether omitted, and individual characters distorted. In one 
place he writes a letter upside down, apparently in the attempt to 
restore a broken outline. In another place he corrects a straight line 
into a curve, without erasing the former. But most instructive of all is 
the last word. The ligature jD appears exactly as though viewed in 
a mirror. There is but one way to account for this: the ligature was 
copied from the reverse side of the rubbing! It would seem that the 
last strip but one of the rubbing-material did not cover this final liga- 
ture, and a separate small piece had to be used for it. This piece was 
inadvertently placed reverse side up when the series of rubbings was 
arranged for copying. This theory of the rubbings satisfactorily accounts 
for all the peculiarities of the Katamarram inscription, which can, there- 
fore, no longer be accounted an original composition. 
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As already remarked, the larger Kottayam inscription was perhaps 
the one that served as model for the Katamarram. A comparison of 
the two suggests this ; but it is a matter of minor importance. What is 
very important, however, is the fact that the larger Kottayam cross 
is itself a copy, and a not very intelligent one. The artistic data alone 
prove that the smaller Kottayam cross is more ancient than the larger ; 
and so we might well infer that the latter was modelled upon the 
former ; for they both belong to the same church. This inference is 
entirely borne out by a comparison of their respective inscriptions ; for 
the variants of the larger cross are manifestly due to unintelligent 
copying of the smaller. This larger Kottayam inscription is by no 
means such a bad reproduction as is the Katamarram one ; but it is 
sufficiently bad to convince us that the copyist understood little, if 
anything, of what he was copying. 

The smaller Kottayam inscription is, to all appearance, an original, 
inscribed in a bold and cursive hand. The Mount inscription closely 
resembles it, but its calligraphy is more restrained and less cursive. 
This, too, might pass for an original, were it not for one important fact, 
which is strongly in favour of its being a copy of the smaller Kottayam 
inscription. The last word but one of the Kottayam inscription is not 
very carefully written ; but its most probable reading, n™13, makes, as 
will be learnt later, perfectly good sense. Now in the corresponding 
word of the Mount cross the Pahlavi characters for '" are transposed, 
so as toread '. It is easy to understand how this can have arisen. 
For in the Kottayam inscription the characters " and ° of this particular 
word, though distinguishable, so closely resemble one another that a 
scribe copying it would be very liable to transpose the two characters. 
On the other hand, the two characters are so clearly differentiated in 
the Mount cross that a scribe copying this could hardly commit, such 
an error. I am convinced that the Mount inscription is a copy of 
the smaller Kottayam one, and, moreover, that it is an intelligent 
copy. The Mount copyist correctly analysed a ligature in the smaller 
Kottayam inscription which completely mislead not only the scribe of 
the larger Kottayam cross, but even such distinguished Pahlavi scholars 
as Haug and West. Even the one error just now remarked upon is 
venial; for the transposition of the characters gives rise to a word 
that can well mean ‘made’, instead of ‘cut’, fitting the context 
quite well, though, as will be understood later, not so probable. The 
two scripts closely resemble one another and undoubtedly belong to 
the same period, which is entirely in accordance with the verdict of 
archaeology, which, as said above, is in favour of the two crosses being 
contemporaneous. 

Let us now proceed to the interpretation of the inscription. Since 
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this .is common to all four crosses, and the inscription of the smaller 
Kottayam cross is the original text, we shall base our interpretation 
upon its readings. The variants of the other crosses no longer concern 
us; for we have already shewn that they are due to unintelligent 
copying. 

On p. 190 of vol. ix of Zhe Ceylon Antiquary are summed up the 
readings and translations hitherto published by various scholars. The 
best known is probably that of Burnell, cited by Rae, of. ci¢., p. 120 :— 

‘In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this One ; 

He who is the true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever pure.’? 

The inadequacy of this, and, a fortiori, of all other previous render- 
ings was pointed out to me by Professor Burkitt, to whom I am 
indebted for much help and many invaluable suggestions. The tran- 
scription and translation which I now publish for the first time, and for 
which I am entirely responsible, was expounded in a paper read at the 
Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists (Oxford, 1928), and 
was generally accepted by the Iranian scholars there present. Two 
slight improvements were suggested by Dr Herzfeld, and these I have 
adopted. As will be seen later, they affect only the reading of the 
text, and not its meaning. In accordance with the usual procedure, 
I give a double transcription. The first is a faithful transliteration of 
the Pahlavi, character by character, into Hebrew letters. The second 
is a cursive transcription into the Middle Persian language that under- 
lies the text, the Aramaic ideograms, such as there are, being replaced 
by their Iranian equivalents.’ 


nmaaeny ® +7 px tex ® o1D> oNwmeaN‘ NMwD jo? KN? 
mya mena”? yw" xv? 9° 
1 y"alay (2) 2 man 3 Masixa 4 apuxSay 5 apar * Afras at 
8 Caharbuxt de 10 Suryaya 1 ke = 2-_ burrit 3 én 


The inscription is divided into two unequal portions by a little cross. 
The reason for this would seem to be that the sculptor desired the 
words NMwD jt NW ‘ My Lord Christ’ to occupy a conspicuous posi- 
tion at the apex of the arch. The starting-point, marked by this small 


1 For renderings by other scholars, see the Appendix to this Article. 

2 [It may be remarked, by way of explanation to those who are not familiar with 
the puzzling Pahlavi method of writing, that this Janguage is pre-Islamic Persian, 
but that it was written in a running character derived from Aramaic letters ; and 
further, that most common words were written in Aramaic (except perhaps the 
final letters) but read as Persian. Thus they wrote x20 {832% (MLKAN MLKA), 
but they pronounced this Shahan Shah, i. e. ‘ Kings’ King’, the King of Kings. 
Confusing as such a way of writing seems and is, it was nevertheless the official 
style of the Sassanian Empire, and remained the native way of writing ‘ Persian’ 
till the modern Persian came to be written in the Arabic character. } 
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cross, was so chosen that j® x0 ‘My Lord’ and xnmwn ‘Christ’ 
balance one another on either side of the apex. The second portion 
of the inscription takes off from the same starting-point, so that it runs 
in a direction counter to that of the first portion. Had it taken off 
from the right bottom corner of the arch, it would have appeared to 
precede the first portion; so that the casual observer would begin 
reading from the wrong point. 

The first two words, jf x72 ‘ My Lord’, have always been misread. 


























Tue Mount Cross 
(after Burnell and Rae), 


Every one has taken the first three characters to be the relative pronoun 
120, thereby obscuring the sense of the inscription from the very outset. 
The independent pronoun of the first person singular, jf, is so read by 
Dr Herzfeld. This is much better than the reading I originally pro- 
posed, in which I took » to be the pronominal suffix of the first person 
singular, and read ¥, otiose enclitic particle, instead of ;}. Taken either 
way, the meaning is the same. 

The word that follows xmwn ‘ Christ’ had already been read correctly 
as *NWMBN, but, strange to say, it had been erroneously construed as an 
adjective, meaning ‘ merciful’, ‘ forgiving’. The view here put forward 
is that it is not an adjective, but an imperative. This revolutionizes the 
interpretation of the whole inscription. *Nwmpn is followed by Dn, i.e. 
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apar, the Pahlavi preposition corresponding to Neo-Persian dar. Since 
‘Numa is the Pahlavi cognate of Neo-Persian daysdy ‘ have mercy’, 
which governs its object by means of the preposition dar ‘ upon ’, it is 
perfectly obvious that 07D ‘Nwmpx in this inscription means ‘have 
mercy upon’. The correctness of this interpretation is unassailable, 
and one can only wonder that it was not arrived at before. 

DI *NwmeaX ‘have mercy upon’ is followed by a proper name, as 
one might expect. mma-xny * ox7ax ‘ Afras son of Chaharbukht’ pre- 
sents no difficulty. The father’s name is not an uncommon one, and 
its occurrence here has already been noticed by Justi in his Jranisches 
Namenbuch. Like the Neo-Persian igafat, the * is used to express the 
relationship of son to father, a usage which is well illustrated in the 
Pahlavi signatures to the copper-plate charter granted to the Christians 
of Malabar about a.p. 824. The proper name DN DN, i.e. A/ras, is 
etymologically to be identified with the Neo-Persian Awras, for which 
see Justi, of. cit, p. 53. The Arabicized form of this name is Adraz, 
which may be further corrupted into Adm Bardz, Justi, of. cit., p. 2. 
The name appears to be derived from the participle-stem of Pahlavi 
afrastan, Neo-Persian afraStan, awrdaStan, ‘to lift up’. 

Previous interpreters have failed to recognize that the word DN"5N 
must almost necessarily be a personal proper name. This failure has 
been due to ignorance of the force and meaning of the preceding 
DW ‘NwMias ‘have mercy upon’, which requires a personal object. 
The fact that DN"DN is a proper name might even have been inferred 
from the existence of the indubitable name nma-xny ‘ Chaharbukht ’ 
preceded by the zz@fat*. For in the copper-plate charter already men- 
tioned the name of each of the ten witnesses is followed by that of his 
father, the relationship being expressed by the simple iz@fat *, from 
which we may infer that it was the regular practice of the Persians of 
southern India to record their father’s name after their own. So it is 
wellnigh certain that DX" is the name of an individual, whoever he 
may be. There is, to be sure, no exact parallel.to it elsewhere in 
Pahlavi literature, unless, indeed, it occurs on the copper-plate grant. 
We shall return to it later. 

‘The first word of the second portion of the inscription is xD, 
preceded by the zg@fat*. This iza@fat has been mistaken for an orna- 
mental character resembling a figure 8, a kind of space-filler. But the 
same form of izd@fa¢ is found more than once on the copper-plate charter. 
Moreover, the carefully executed inscription of the Mount cross substi- 
tutes for it the normal form of the letter ». This 2@/at is quite regularly 

‘employed to connect the preceding NMI9NN¥ * ONIN with the following 
epithet x”1D. This xD, which has hitherto baffled interpreters, is 
simply a transliteration into Pahlavi characters of the Syriac Jide 
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‘Syrian’. In other words, Afras son of Chaharbukht was a member 
of the Syrian Church. For this use of ‘Syrian’ as an ecclesiastical and 
not as an ethnological or geographical designation, see Rae, of. cit., 
pp. 166-167, also Camb. U. Library Oo. i 28 (Caz. p. 1093, line 7). 

The last three words of the inscription form a relative clause intro- 
duced by the relative pronoun 139. Then we have a third singular 
preterite, which Dr Herzfeld reads m3 ‘cut’, i.e. ‘sculptured’. Before 
Dr Herzfeld communicated this to me, I, misled by the error in the 
Mount version, to which reference has already been made, took this 
preterite to be Aart ‘made’. For the Mount variant may be read 
nw23, i.e. the ideogram ‘33, which occurs in a Sassanian inscription, 
and which may possibly be read far?, plus the phonetic complement #7. 
Although this reading is not logically or grammatically impossible, it is 
somewhat forced. Dr. Herzfeld’s reading is much better, even though 
it is doubtful whether n’"13 ‘cut’ was ordinarily used to mean ‘ sculp- 
tured’. The object of this verb is 795 ‘this’, referring to the stone slab 
itself, on which the cross was cut. The whole of this second portion of 
the inscription has been utterly misunderstood by other interpreters, 
both in transcribing and in translating. 

The new translation therefore runs as follows :— 

‘ My Lord Christ, have mercy upon Afras son of Chaharbukht, 
The Syrian, who cut this.’ 

This translation differs totally from the ten different renderings hitherto 
published. It has the advantage of satisfying the dictates of common 
sense, as well as the requirements of Pahlavi grammar and lexicography. 
The gross ambiguity of the Pahlavi script is largely responsible for 
the amazingly divergent readings and translations so far produced ; but 
lack of grammatical insight has also played no small part. 

The inscription simply tells us that the small cross at Kottayam was 
made by a certain Afras son of Chaharbukt, who professed the faith of 
the Syrian Church. The cross is probably inscribed in his own hand. 
From what has already been said about the Mount cross, it would seem 
highly probable that he made this too, but left the inscribing of it to 
some one else, who copied the first inscription in a careful hand, making 
but one slip. Had Afras himself inscribed it, he would hardly have 
made this. The fact that the same inscription reappears on two other 
crosses some two centuries later has already been accounted for: it 
was reproduced without understanding, perhaps in the belief that it was 
some cryptic, sacred formula, not to be separated from the symbolical 
ornaments of the cross. 

Unfortunately we know nothing more about Afras. At present it is 
impossible to say whether his name appears on the copper-plate charter 
or not. We may eventually find it among the ten Pahlavi signatures ; 
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but these are extremely hard to decipher, and have not as yet been 
read. I hope to publish something about these later on; for I have 
a strong suspicion that the name Afras does occur among them. In the 
eighteenth-century Brief History of the Syrians in Maladar, written by 
one of themselves, and published by Land in his Anecdota Syriaca, 
vol. i, we learn that three Nestorian Persians came to the Malabar 
coast in A.D. 823 and built a church at Caliana (pXas). It is quite 
likely that Afras son of Chaharbukht was a mason whom they brought 
with them on their expedition. But we may speculate still further. One 
of these three Nestorian Persians is, in the Syriac text, called go:s. 
This was taken by Land to be a Syriacized form of the very common 
Persian name Férdz. But this interpretation makes the final hard g 
difficult to account for. To me it seems more probable that Jo is 
a corruption of go:9/, i.e. "A¢padrys or Ppadrys, which is a very well- 
known Persian name. This view seems to have been taken by others, 
so I am not alone in it. Now it is not inconceivable that our Afras, 
whose name might have been written by the Syrians as «o0l,9/, became 
known to subsequent generations as go:®/, which, in turn, was cor- 
rupted into gos®. Such a corruption is by no means without parallel. 


C. P. T. WincKworTH. 
APPENDIX 


Burnell’s translation was first published in 1873. Translations by 
other scholars are as follow. Haug :—‘ He who believes in the Messiah 
and in God on high and also in the Holy Ghost is in the grace of Him 
who bore the pain of the Cross.’ West :—(a) ‘ What freed the true 
Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, from hardships? The crucifixion 
from the tree and the anguish of this.’ (4) ‘ He whom the suffering of 
the selfsame Messiah, the forgiving and upraising, has saved is offering 
the plea whose origin was the agony of this.’ Harlez :—‘ He who is the 
true Messiah, the reconciler, the resuscitator, for ever purified by virtue 
of his crucifixion.’ Sanjana :—(a) ‘ Such was the affliction of the wound- 
ing and spearing of him on the Cross, who was the faithful Messiah, 
a forgiver, of superior dignity, the descendant of Chaharbukht.’ (4) ‘... 
Messiah, the merciful one, the descendant of the great Abraham, who 
was the descendant of Chaharbukht.’ (c) ‘He of whom the faithful 
Messiah was a forgiver was highly exalted. He was redeemed from the 
four regions of Hell. This was due to the affliction of the spearing and 
wounding of the Messiah on the Cross.’ (d@) ‘... This was the afflic- 
tion on the Cross even of the Messenger of Jehovah.’ Modi:—‘I, a 
beautiful bird from Nineveh, have come to this country. Written Mar 
Shapur. I, whom the holy Messiah, the forgiver, freed from thorn.’ 
(From Zhe Ceylon Antiquary, vol. ix, p. 190.) C. % o. We 
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THE MEANING OF 78" BY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT! 


THE late Judge Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, published in r9r0 
an essay on ‘ The Am Ha-Aretz: The Ancient Hebrew Parliament’, in 
which he put forward the theory that puxn oy in the Old Testament 
means ‘a body of delegates akin to a Parliament’ (p. 55), ‘a general 
gathering of delegates, an Am of the land’ (p. 58). yp xn oy, 
Sulzberger says, ‘is simply a technical term of Hebrew Politics and 
signifies what we would call “ the Parliament”’ (p. 16). 

Before my attention was drawn to Sulzberger’s publication I came to 
the conclusion that 74N" DY meant in many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment ‘the leaders of the land’, ‘the representatives of the people’, 
something like ‘ Parliament’. Now I venture to suggest that in all the 
passages, in which y4NM Dy occurs, that term means ‘ the landed gentry, 
the landowners, the landed aristocracy, the lords of the land, the 
representatives of the people’. 

What is the origin of this term? Sulzberger says: ‘The term Am 
Ha-Aretz has had a chequered career. In its origin it probably meant 
the people of a foreign land’ (p. 15). 

I submit that the origin of the term is simply ‘the land’. yp axn oy 
means ‘ the people of the land’, that is, ‘the owners of the land’. And 
‘the owners of the land’ were ‘the lords of the land’, the leaders, the 
representatives of the people. It seems that yaxn oy had a wider and 
a narrower meaning. In the wider meaning p Nn Dy included all the 
landed gentry, all the owners of landed estates, in short, the lords of the 
land. In the narrower meaning 778" Dy signified the representatives 
of the landed gentry, the house of lords. The fundamental idea is: the 
people of the land, namely, the people who possess land. 

Only the psa Dy could sell land to Abraham (Gen. ch. xxiii). Joseph 
controlled the land, and the owners of the land had to buy the corn 
from him. That is the meaning of Gen. ch. xlii, v. 6a: 

span ayn yawn in paxmy aden sin qm 
Joseph acquired all the land of the Egyptians, that is, of the Egyptian 
landowners. Their land passed into the possession of the king (Gen. 
ch. xlvii, v. 20). And the people, that is, the owners of the land, he 
transferred to the towns. This is the meaning of the words oyn-ne 
prvayd ins “ayn (v. 21a). The translation ‘ And as for the people, he 
removed them city by city’ is not correct. The rendering (based upon 
an emended text) ‘And the people he reduced to bondmen’ (see 
Skinner's Commentary on Genesis, p. 500, and the Commentaries of 


1 The substance of a paper read at the Orientalist Congress at Oxford 1928. 
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Holzinger, Gunkel, and Driver, also Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica) is to be 
rejected. The Massoretic text triumphs. The poy, the paxn Dy, were 
no more Y"NN DY, as they were deprived of their land. They became 
now town-dwellers. Only the priests did not sell their land (see v. 22). 
The priests were thus also a part of the prawn Dy. 

That poxn py in Exod. ch. v, v. 5 means ‘the representatives of 
the people’ I endeavoured to shew in a short article in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, vol. xii (1921). yt DY has the same meaning in 
Lev. ch, iv, v. 27. A member of the pan oy had to bring a special 
sacrifice. First the jn> is mentioned (ch. iv, v. 3). Then the my is 
referred to in v. 13. (According to Sulzberger the ny was the High 
Court of the pan py. The English House of Lords is the highest 
Court of Appeal ; only a small part of the House of Lords sits as a Court 
of Justice.) Then the x3, who is the President of the my and of the 
YN DY, is mentioned (v. 22). Cohen, Edah, and Nasi were all com- 
ponent parts of the pxn DY, each having special functions to perform. 
In v. 27 the general body of the pnxn Dy is mentioned. They can all 
afford to bring animal sacrifices : oxen, goats, andlambs. Ch. v, ov. 1- 
13, speaks of poor people, who were either what was called pawn oy nds, 
or, perhaps, who did not belong to the poxn oy, and, therefore, some- 
times could not afford even doves, but only fine flour (v. 11). 

yn py in Lev. ch. xx, vv. 3 and 4 is probably the executive body 
of the #"Nn Dy, the lords of the land as a Court of Justice. 

Sometimes the word 7 NM is omitted and only the word by is used. 
We understand now why Lev. ch. xxi, v. 1 has the words xouxd ward 
yoy (the priest) ‘shall not defile himself for the dead among his ny’, 
among his fellow-peers. And v. 3 (oya Sy3 xnu x) receives an 
excellent meaning. v. 3 is regarded as very difficult. Dillmann, in his 
Commentary on Leviticus, says: ‘v. 4 nicht mehr erklarbar und wohl 
corrupt’. Bertholet says: ‘v. 4 ist in seiner gegenwirtigen Gestalt 
unverstindlich’, and suggests the reading of 5ya nbyad. See also 
Baentsch’s Commentary and Kittel’s Bid/ia Hebraica. The verse as it 
reads in the Massoretic text is now, I suggest, perfectly clear. The priest 
is a bya among his by, i.e. a lord among his fellow-lords. 5y2 means 
‘master’,‘lord’. The jm wasalord. ‘ Lord’ isthe English equivalent 
of the Hebrew 5y3.  ynyn in v. 14 and yoya in 2. 1 5 have also the more 
specific meaning. The priest may only marry a daughter of the p> Dy. 

The y sn Dy in 2 Kings, ch. xi, v. 14, vv. 18, 19, and 20 denotes the 
representatives of the lords, the House of Lords. The lords appointed 
the sovereign lord, the king. In v. 17 the word p wn is left out. In 
2 Kings, ch. xvi, v. 15, the burnt-offering of the whole y xn oy is 
mentioned together with the burnt-offering of the king. In 2 Kings, 
ch. xxi, . 24, again the pn Dy are the representative lords. In ch. xxiii, 
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v. 35 Y"N7 Dy are all the lords of the land. Note the words: 7m JN 
\panmnsx nnd yaxncns ‘but he taxed the land to give the silver’. The 
land-less, the poor people, had no silver and no gold togive. The great 
men of the poxn py, the big landowners, were called paxn ‘5 (ch. xxiv, 
v. 15), and the poorer lords were called paxn Dy nb1 (0.14). Inch. xxv, 
v. 3 it is said that even the landowners had no bread (ond macsdy 
yosn py). Inv. 12 we read of the yaNn nbs. Ch. xxv, 2. Tg seems to 
show that the pun oy also rerk’zred military service (X"2¥DN NI¥T AY 
y Nn Dynes). 

The highly placed men enumerated in Isa. ch. xxxiii, vv. 2 and 3 were, it 
seems, members of the paxm Dy. Isa. ch. v, vv. 8-23 are directed against 
the landowners (see especially vv. 8-10). p Nn Dy is mentioned in Isa. 
ch. xxiv, 7. 4: pasn py op dex. In z. 6 they are called px 2v". 
The whole ch. xxiv, it seems, is directed against the poxn Dy. The same, 
I think, can be said of ch. xxviii. 

Jeremiah, in ch. i, v. 18, speaks of the kings of Judah, its princes, its 
priests, and the panm py. In ch. v Jeremiah speaks against the oy 
y xn (cf. vv. 5, 17 and v. 31). The same can be said of ch. vii (cf. 
v. 16) and ch. viii (cf. v. 1 and vw. 5 andro). Inch. xvii, v. 19 we read 
of the Dyn ‘23; in ch. xix, v. 1 of the Dyn 2p. Ch. xxii speaks of the 
7 NN Dy (see v. 2, vv. 4 and 13 ff.). Ch. xxiii speaks of the pun oy (cf. 
v. 33). Inch. xxviii the Dyin the sense of py4N7 DY is mentioned several 
times. In the same sense OY is mentioned in ch. xxxiv (vv. 8, 10). In 
ch. xxxiv, v. 19 Jeremiah speaks of the princes of Judah and the princes 
of Jerusalem, the officers, and the priests and the whole pax oy. In 
ch. xxxix, v. 8 the house of the pA Dy is called Dyn n'a and is mentioned 
together with the house of the king. ‘The House of Lords’ is almost 
a literal translation of byn n’3. In ch. xxxix,v. 10 we read of the oan ayn. 
In ch. xliv, v. 21 Jeremiah speaks of the kings, the princes, and the py 
yi. yp aNn Dy, or DY, is also mentioned several times in ch. lii. 

Ezekiel ch. vii is directed against the lords of the land. Interesting is the 
exclamation in v. 2: pp Sxiw* notwd ‘to the land of Israel (comes) an 
end’. The lords of the land will lose their land and all their possessions. 
Note in v. 7 paxn 3e’. And at the end of ch. vii pN7 Dy is mentioned to- 
gether with the king and the prince(in v. 27) and the priest and the prophet 
and the elders (in v. 26). In ch. xxii, vv. 23-31 are directed against the by 
y7nn. The priests, the prophets, the princes, are mentioned, and then 
the paxn py is spoken of (v. 29). Ch. xxxiv is directed against the paNn Dy. 
They are called Seve ‘yn. Ch, xlv speaks of the prince and of the py 
yn (see especially vv. 16 and 22). 

Amos, in ch. vi, speaks against the pawn Dy (called in v..1 DYN NWS), 


also in ch. viii (in v. 2 Sx ‘oy-bxe ypn x2). 
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Micah, in ch. ii and ch. iii, speaks against the pawn Dy (inch. iii, v. 1 
Sere ma or¥P1 apy’ wen). In Hag. ch. ii, v. 4 the High Priest and 
the whole yn Dy are mentioned together. 

In Ps. cvii, v. 32 the puxn by is referred to in the words by brpa. 
Apart from this verse p48" Oy is not mentioned in the Psalms. The 
reason, it seems to me, is this: the Psalmist is not concerned with the 
y xn py as a group. The Psalmist is concerned more with the 
individual landowner, with the individual possessor of wealth. In 
a paper, which I read before the Society for Old Testament Study 
in December 1927, I endeavoured to shew that D8, DIN }3 meant 
in many parts of the Old Testament, and particularly in the Book of 
Psalms, ‘ the man of wealth, the man of position (the man of wealth was 
mainly the owner of land), the rich man’, very often with the connota- 
tion of ‘wicked’. D7% 33 were ‘the rich’, very often ‘the wicked rich’. 
And the Psalmist speaks against the individual DIN %33 and for the ‘sy 
aN). For this reason the p77 Dy is not mentioned in the Psalms. 

In Job ch. xii, v. 2 DY has the meaning of PINT DY. DY-ONN *3 DIK 
(v. 2) receives a much more pointed meaning : ‘Surely, you are lords !’. 
And in v. 24 the porn Dy ‘wn, the heads of the pann py, are mentioned 
together with counsellors, judges, kings, priests, the mighty ones (o°3n'x), 
men of trust, elders, princes, and the strong ones. 

In Ezra, too, p18" DY (py NT is usually left out) means ‘the lords 
of the land’. I hope, in the near future, to deal more fully with 
py and yan py in Ezra (especially with ch. iv, v. 4). Suffice it to say 
here that the py mentioned in ch. ix, v7. 1 were the yaNn OY. The princes 
spoke to Ezra. And ‘the hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
first in this faithlessness’ (v. 2). The lords of the land, the possessing 
classes, inter-married with the myy"Nn ‘my (v. 2 and v. 11) or the ‘My 
yrsn (ch. x, v. 2) of the other nations. 

To sum up: 77s" Dy in the whole of the Old Testament means ‘the 
lords of the land’, in the wider or narrower sense. 

One more word about D38. ON was the individual member of the 
yaxn py. (1) DIN, derived from mD"N in the sense of ‘ earth’, means 
‘human being’. (2) O78, derived from m7 in the sense of ‘land’, 
means ‘the possessor of land’, ‘ the man of wealth’. 

The meaning of pyoNn DY suggested here will, I think, yield many 
important results for the exegesis of the Old Testament. 

A word may be added on the post-Biblical meaning of yp Nn oy, 
‘the ignorant people’. 

In the course of time the yx" oy fell into disrepute. The prophets 
spoke against them. In the time of Ezra they intermarried with the other 
nations. ‘The lords of the land’ became a byword for their wrongdoings 
and for their neglect of the Torah, and in later times they became the 
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prototype of the ignorant people. ‘The lord of the land’ became 
‘the ignorant peasant’. Hence the later term of p xn oy for ‘the 
ignorant people’, or ‘the ignorant man’. Thus this riddle also seems 
to be solved. 


S. DAICHES. 


A SYRIAC PATRISTIC MANUSCRIPT 


WHILE glancing through the written hand-list of the Oriental manu- 
scripts in the possession of the British Museum, I noticed one Syriac 
codex which seemed to me to be of considerable theological interest and 
importance. I propose, therefore, to give a description of this volume, 
together with some of its principal contents. P 

Oriental MS 8606, entered under the year 1920. It consists, in its 
present state, of 141 parchment folios, measuring 25-2x16-0 cm.; 
written in a beautiful Estrangela hand, in double columns, 36 lines to 
the column. Many of the leaves have been much damaged by exposure 
in a damp place. Parts of the original binding have been pasted on to 
the inside of the modern covers. The MS is dated, according to the 
most reasonable interpretation of the colophon, in Nisan, A. Gr. 1034 
(A.D. 723). It is imperfect, at least nine leaves being wanting at the 
beginning, while between folios 94 and 95 two leaves have disappeared. 

The twenty-two Homilies and letters contained in this codex are in 
every case by (or are, at least, attributed to) Orthodox or Chalcedonian 
authors—one of them being a translation of the famous Tome of Leo to 
Flavian. We are, therefore, as Mr E. W. Brooks was quick to point out 
to me, dealing with a Melchite MS. All but one of these Homilies and 
letters are translations of Greek patristic works, the exception being Item 
17,4 Homily by Ephraim on the Nativity, an original Syriac poem. The 
chief interest of the MS consists in the fact that, of the various pieces 
contained in it, at least two are, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no longer extant in Greek and have not till now been known in Syriac 
translations. These are Item 14, a Homily by Amphilochius of Iconium 
on John xiv 28, ‘ My father who sent me, is greater than I’, and Item 22, 
a section of the Letter of Sophronius, Bishop of Jerusalem, to Arcadius, 
Bishop of Cyprus. 


9. Fol. 346 to 43a. Again a homily of the same S. Athanasius the 
Bishop, which was said by him concerning the saying in the Gospel: 
‘He who blasphemes against the Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him’ 
(Mark iii 29, Luke xii 10). 

Beginning : ‘concerning the saying in the Gospel to which while 
writing thou didst refer me, forgive me, O my beloved, having with 
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regard to mea good conscience.’ For already I fear to approach it 
lest, when I shall go down to the depths of its thought and shall begin 
to search it out, I be not able to draw out the depths of understanding 
which are in it. I could wish therefore to be completely silent and to 
give (lit. pour out) only those things which have previously been written. 
But I thought that perhaps thou wouldst write to me a second time and 
demand of me the explanation of the saying and I constrained myself 
to write to thee something of that which is in my unworthy mind con- 
cerning this (saying), trusting that if I attain to its meaning thou wilt 
accept (it) for the sake of him who commanded (it). If, on the other 
hand, I do not attain to it, let me not be blamed by thee since thou 
knowest (both) our diligence and our weakness.’ 

12. Fol. 54a. Refutation of (heretical) opinions by Mar Basil. 

On pages 54 r° and 54 v° we have a list of the chapters contained in 
this work, headed : ‘ These chapters are in this Homily of the Refuta- 
tion of (heretical) opinions by S. Basil.’ Then, at the bottom of f. 54 v° a 
comes the title: ‘ Homily of the Refutation of (heretical) opinions by 
S. Basil the Bishop of Caesarea of Cappadocia against Eunomius.’ 

A list of 36 chapters is given, and the Treatise itself is divided into 42 
sections by means of Syriac numerals placed in the margin. 

This mémra, which is presented here as an independent Treatise, 
corresponds to Books IV and V of Basil’s ‘Contra Eunomium’ (books 
which are regarded by some as spurious). Cf. PG xxix, coll. 671, &c. 
The chapter headings 1-21 and sections *A—r< cover Book IV—the 


chapter headings 22-36 and sections &>3—-sa5 cover Book V (‘con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit’). In Book V the Syriac closely follows the 
Greek in matter and arrangement—but towards the end of Book IV 
there are several sections (R&—sas and A&—-\s) which seem to be 
additions to the Greek original. These sections are not given in the 
list of chapter-headings at the beginning of the Homily. 

13. Fol.goa. Again a Homily of S. Basil to his brother S. Gregory, 
Bishop of Nyssa, concerning Substance and Hypostasis. 

See Migne PG xxxii, coll. 325-339. Epistle xxxviii. Imperfect at 
end. The Syriac version breaks off at the beginning of p. 21 of the 
Greek text as given in the Loeb Library Edition of the Letters of Basil 
(edited and translated by Roy J. Deferrari), vol. i—at the words as yap 
TO Capa TavTws éoriv . . 


? Syr. hal, whieh ila w Sur’ 34. Perhaps this means 


‘ since thou art well-intentioned towards me’? mavyrdy = ‘gustus, appetitus’ 
as well as ‘ conscientia ’, 
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The earliest Greek MS of the letters cited by Deferrari is Paris 506 
(tenth century), a MS belonging to Deferrari’s MS family Ab (not Aa). 
Our MS is dated a.p. 723, two centuries earlier. 

14. Fol.95 ato zor. The beginning of the next Homily is wanting 
(probably two leaves are missing between folios 94 and 95, so that the 
part lost was covered by one folio). ‘The colophon on fol. 101 b reads: 
‘Finished is the Homily of S. Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, con- 
cerning that which is said in John the Evangelist, “‘ My father who sent 
me is greater than I”’ (John xiv 28). No longer extant in Greek 
except for an extract given in Migne PG xxxix, col. rro—apud Theo- 
doritum Dia/. I and II, pp. 43, 1oo—’ Apdrroyiov éxioxdrov “Ikoviov, éx 
Tod Adyov Tov eis Td, Tlatyjp pov peiLwv pov éotiv. This extract corre- 
sponds to fol. 97 r° a, 1. 3—r® b, 1. 14 of our MS. According to Facun- 
dus Hermianensis (Migne l.c., note 6) the sermon began: ‘ Laborare 
nos fecit certamen haereticorum.’ 

Translation of the last paragraph of the Homily. The writer has 
been discussing the New Testament verses, ‘ My father is greater than 
1’ and ‘I and my Father are one’. The Jews, he says, are willing to 
accept the first, but reject the second. The heretics, on the other hand, 
readily acknowledge that ‘I and the Father are one’, but refuse to admit 
that ‘The Father is greater than I’. Amphilochius then continues : 
‘ Therefore it is time for us to say concerning them: “ We played to 
you but you did not dance—we wailed to you but you did not mourn.” 
Shall we say: “ My Father is greater than I” ?—but the heretic will 
murmur against him. Shall we say that he is equal ?—but the Jew will 
stone him with stones. Only grant ye (i. e. Jew and Heretic), each one, 
that saying (in which ye do believe) and cease from madness. For 
thou, O Jew, if thou canst not endure to hear, “I and my Father are 
one”, hear, ““My Father, who sent me, is greater than I”, and throw down 
the stones and strip off, cast away from thee thy madness. Thou, O 
heretic, if thou dost not desire to hear “‘ My Father, who sent me, is greater 
than I”, when thou hast read, “‘ I and my Father are one”, cease from 
dispute, check the battle, flee from strife. But neither thou nor the Jew 
will cease from the battle against Christ—for you are equal in the battle 
against the Lord and against his Christ. Thou, O heretic, art against 
the Lord, for thou dost deny his generation, which is without beginning. 
Thou, O Jew, art against Christ, for thou layest bare (or puttest to 
shame) the pang of virginity, that (travail) which is without suffering.” 
But when we leave the falsehood of the heretics, let us offer glory to 


1am rze iar am whaladhss _ S calms\ 
rox rs0YA3. I take the word to be Jac not Id, corruption. 
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Christ who is the source of truth. To him is fitting honour for ever 
and ever, Amen!’ 


18. Fol. 1134. Homily concerning the Nativity of our Lord in the 
flesh by S. Proclus, the Bishop. See Migne PG Ixv, coll. 843-846, a 
reprint of Mai’s Latin translation of the Syriac text in Spicilegium Roma- 
num, Tom. iv, pp. xcii-xciii. The Syriac original was edited by J. B. 
Chabot in Rendiconti della reale Accademia dei Lincei, series 5, vol. v 
(1896), pp. 180-183 from Cod. Vat. Syr. 368, pp. 28-30. That MS, 
however, is imperfect, at least one leaf being wanting. The text of the 
British Museum MS, on the other hand, is complete, the lacuna in the 
Vat. Codex being filled in by fol. 114 r° a, L.11 (PASQQs Asaacd 
Auras o madi’ aX )-fol. rr5 r°a, l.2 (Wwalahs 0 


tmasr whaitos=a +: KTAaz) of Or. 8606. 


19. Fol. 115+. Homily of Severian, Bishop of Gabala, concerning 
the Nativity of our Lord and against heretics. (Also contained in Vat. 
Syr. 369 (seventh century), Homily 3, foll. 15 v°-17 v°.) Beginning: 
‘On the previous Sunday we waged war according to our strength 
against the Jews, the whole multitude of the prophets helping us—and 
we shewed in our discourse that the Messiah came, as the prophets say, 
and was born of the Virgin.’ 


20. Fol. 118 b (bottom) to 125a. The Encyclical, i.e. Synodical, 
Letter of S. Leo, which is called the Tomos, which was written to Fla- 
vian, chief Bishop of Constantinople. 


The Tome of Leo to Flavian. The Syriac version of this text given 
in our MS is not identical with that printed by Bedjan from the Borgia 
MS K. VI (vol. iv, pp. 201-206) as an appendix to his edition of the 
Liber Superiorum of Thomas of Marga, pp. 697-705. Cf. the text 
of Ps. xxxvi 4 in the Peshitta, in our MS, and in the Borgia MS : 

Pesh. (vv. 3-4) lo :miasa cons RAAT maa ho 

orvhm cova chal rarsmni ~3¢ 
ores par cis rcwtars worse scnDars 


Our MS: std’ wtlas : abectss auchml cis cl 
wanazoo As 


Borgia MS: azyhsa ora thal sascal aa) wis 


maar 


The Syriac translations of Ps. xxxvi 4, 5 given in the Borgia MS and 
in our Codex are both evidently made from the Greek—but the text of 
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the Borgia MS has obviously been conformed to the Peshitta—whereas 
that of our MS is quite independent of the official Syriac version. 
Neither translation agrees with the Syro-Hexaplar. 


22. Fol.127a. A section of the letter of the all-holy Sophronius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, to the pious Arcadius, Bishop of Cyprus. 

Colophon to the letter of Sophronius (on fol. 140, v° a): ‘ Finished is 
the letter of the pious (man) of God, Sophronius to Arcadius, Bishop of 
Cyprus, which also was translated from Greek into Syriac by the un- 
worthy and insignificant Constantine the Deacon in the days of the all- 
holy John, Metropolitan of Edessa, the blessed city, in the year 1032 of 
Alexander of Macedon (a. D. 720-721). 

Glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit—now and 
always and for ever and ever, Amen !’ 

Then on folios 140 v° and 141 r° comes the final colophon (folios 
140 and 141 are very difficult to read, having suffered greatly from expo- 
sure to damp; I shall indicate the lines of the Syriac text by means of 
numerals) : 


‘... * of the holy ‘ fathers and teachers ° of truth, together with letter, 
* other and necessary ones. 7 This book * was written and completed ® in 
the blessed city *° Edessa of Mesopotamia "in the month of Nisan in 
the year ** 1034 (= a. D. 723) “during the time of office of the pious 
(man) of God * John, Metropolitan ™ of that city and of the chaste and 
God-" loving Cyrus, chief '* Priest and oeconomos, * and of Simeon, the 
second * priest, and of Jannai, priest * and higoumenos of the house 
* of the image of the Lord * and of John (?), priest and chartularius (?) 
** of that same holy church, “and of John, deacon and * archdeacon, 
and of Abraham, * deacon and skeuophylax, * and of Cosmas, chief of 
the sub-deacons and notarius, “and of John (?), chief of the lectors, 
“!and of John, chief of the choir * of the Greeks, and of Nicianos, chief 
_ of the * choir of the Syrians .. . (24 ll. lost). 


Fol. 141 v a... of the same holy church. * He was diligent and 
acquired ‘this book with zeal and at his own expense ° and (at the ex- 
pense) of God-" loving men, who were * his helpers—he the humble and 
God-loving John the priest, ** son of Simeon, son of ™ Girsa, who is 
from Brisayé, ** the village which is in the district of Emesa, * the city. 
It was copied (or was written) “by the sinful * and unworthy Gabriel, 
6 priest of that same holy church which is mentioned (above) “from 
ancient and trustworthy “copies of manuscripts *which were in the 
library “of that church. ™It was arranged and collated **with all accu- 
racy by “the unworthy Constantine * the deacon and disciple of... 
** George, chief bishop * of Apamea, the city * of Syria.’ 
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rials on folio 140 v® is not given in the Lexica. I take it to be 
a shortened form of cdalis, chartularius, the keeper of the records. 

malasartas, This word, too, has not yet found a place in the 
Syriac dictionaries. It is, as my friend Mr D. A. J. Cardozo pointed 
out to me, the Greek oxevodiAag, keeper of the (sacred) vessels and so 
‘sacristan’. See Sophocles, Greek Lexicon, p. 993. 

The mention of John, Metropolitan of Edessa, confirms, if confirma- 
tion were necessary, the Melchite origin of our MS. For Duval, in his 
Histoire d’E-desse, p. 252, gives as the successor of James (d. 708) on 
the Jacobite Episcopal throne of Edessa a certain Gabriel, who sat till 
729. George, the master of the Constantine who, in the year a.D.720-721 
rendered Items 21 and 22 of our MS into Syriac, is mentioned by 
Le Quien (Oriens Christianus, Paris 1740, vol. ii, col. 914) as the nine- 
teenth orthodox Bishop of Apamea, to which city he was translated in 
A.D. 711. 

Mest (the seyamé are quite distinct) does not, so far as I can 


discover, occur in the Lexicons, nor is it included in the index of place- 
names given at the end of Wright’s Catalogue. There is a village 
named Brisa about 25 miles SSW of Homs. 

C. Moss. 


PHARES, PEREZ, and Matthew xi 12. 


In the Commentary on Matthew in the New One-volume Commentary 
issued by the S.P.C.K. a good deal has been made of Jewish phraseo- 
logy connected with Perez, the more vigorous twin son of Tamar and 
Judah. An examination of this phraseology will therefore not be out of 
place; but first it will be convenient to say a word or two on the 
two Old Testament passages mainly concerned. 

(1) Gen. xxxvili 29. This describes the birth of Perez, saying that 
the midwife called him by this name Pérés (728, in pause 778 Paris), 
meaning ‘ Breach’, because he had made a breach and come out before 
his twin-brother Zeraf (MU in pause TN Zarak). In the N.T. the name 
appears as dapec, i.e. with vocalization as if in pause: I do not know 
the authority for the conventional accentuation ®apéo and Zapd, but if 
the Hebrew be followed it should be ®dapeo and Zdépa. The Z of Zerah 
is a true 2, but the last letter of ‘ Perez’ is z for ¥, as in Zion-Sion and 
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Zidon-Sidon. This z was ‘made in Germany’ by Reuchlin: the old 
transliteration of such words was always with s, but Reuchlin for the 
first time introduced the German z (i.e. English ¢s) to represent this 
sharp sibilant, which modern scholars transliterate by s. 

It should be noted that according to the Biblical genealogies Zerah 
had very few descendants, so that Perez is regarded as the ancestor of 
practically all the tribe of Judah. 


(2) Micah ii 13 7280 mby, The whole verse is: ‘The breaker (4¢. 
breacher) is gone up before them: they have broken forth and passed 
on to the gate, and are gone out thereat; and their king is passed on 
before them, and the Lorp at the head of them.’ This is a prophecy 
of the restoration of Israel, which some think to be a post-exilic inser- 
tion in Micah. The ‘breaker’ is now explained to mean the ‘fence- 
breaker’ (as they say in Australia), i.e. the leading ram of the flock. 
Here it is used metaphorically for the Leader of Israel, i.e. the Messiah 
or the Lorp Himself. It should, however, be noted that if we interpret 
the ‘ breaker’ as the Messiah it is only as the leader of a flock of sheep. 
The appropriateness of the term is derived solely from the imagery, and 
without the imagery of the flock (ver. 12) it would be inappropriate. 
It would require a good deal of confirmatory evidence to prove that 
‘the breacher’, standing by itself without context, was a standing name 
for ‘the Messiah’. 

That the Messiah, the Anointed King who was to come in God’s 
good time, should be a son of David was a belief held by many Jews, 
at least from the first century onward, as is obvious both from Jewish 
and Christian sources. But all the sons of David, including therefore 
the Messiah, were also sons of Nahshon, of Perez, and of Judah. 
Consequently when the names or exploits of these ancient worthies 
happen to be the subject of discussion Rabbinical writers remember 
that the Messiah, David’s son, is also son of Nahshon, or of Perez, or 
of Judah. But when Mr Levertoff in his commentary on Matthew 
says ‘Perez, who often stands for the Messiah’ (p. 131 a), or declares 
that Perezim (sic) is used ‘in the Rabbinical literature’ for ‘ followers of 
the Messiah’ (p. 154 4), he goes beyond the facts and gives his readers 
a false impression. In passages where Perez is being considered the 
Messiah is sometimes called Ben Perez, i.e. son of Perez, but the 
Messiah is never called Perez—at least, if he be so called it is Mr Lever- 
toff’s duty to cite the passage. 

There is one passage of Rabbinic literature that will be most con- 
veniently discussed here before coming to Mr Levertoff’s use of it. 
This is the comment on Genesis xxxviii 29 in the Midrash on Genesis 
generally known as Genesis (or Bereshith) Rabba. The passage occurs 
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at the end of § 85: I quote from the critical edition of J. Theodor 
(Berlin, 1927), p. 1049 :— 


yoo ovsnen 55 by man ar 4 wd “mM 
:omed pen aby yoy 


*“ And it came to pass as he drew back his hand, &c.” That is, the 
greatest of all “‘ breaches” will arise from thee: ‘‘ the Breacher has gone 
up before them ”,’ 


This rendering needs some defence in detail. mt introductory stands 
regularly in Gen. R. for ‘i.e’ For 5y man see Gen. R. 53 (end), 
where the third explanation of nwp man (Gen. xxi 20) is $3 dy aan 
Nwp3 ovmion ‘the greatest of all that shoot with the bow’. For py in 
the sense of ‘appear’, ‘stand upon the earth’, see Gen. R. 57 end. 
For a text at the end without introductory formula, see Gen. R. 62, 
just before the comment on Gen. xxv 9. 

At the end of the passage quoted from Gen. R. 85 most editions, 
following that of Venice, add ‘Rabbi in the name of (other) Rabbis 
explained the verse thus ‘ All the breachers (p°s"157) arise (jy, sic) 
from thee, as it is said “The Breacher has gone up”.’ But this 
addition is only found in one MS besides the ed. princeps and does not 
seem to be genuine. It certainly does not supply evidence that n’y71) 
was a well-known technical term apart from the exegesis of Gen. xxxviii 
29 and Micah ii 13. 


D’y7bn, i.e. ‘the breaches’, in the extract quoted is much the best 


attested reading, and is adopted by Theodor. Some MSS have 
n’y* an ‘the law-breakers’, another has o’y"an ‘the breachers’. The 
clause is an explanation of the midwife’s phrase pp J>y nynp nD ‘ what 
a breach thou hast made!’ Perhaps it would not be unfair to render 
the sentence in Gen. R.: ‘The greatest Perez of all will arise from thee, 
see Mic. ii 13.’ But such a sentence does not give us a right to say 
that Perez (without context) was a Rabbinical name for the Messiah. 
We are now in a position to consider Mr Levertoff’s new interpreta- 
tion of Biacrai in Matt. xi 12 (‘The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence and the violent take it by force’). And lest I should be sup- 
posed to be doing him injustice I quote it in full. He says (p. 154 4):— 


‘On the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles the final passage of 
Deuteronomy was read, thus bringing to an end the cycle of lessons. 
This may have suggested to our Lord that with the coming of John the 
Baptist the old dispensation had come to an end, a situation had arisen 
which called for instant and decisive action, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven was now being violently stormed by aggressive men as Joshua 
stormed Jericho after the death of Moses. Probably the original 
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Hebrew or Aramaic underlying the difficult Greek word translated 
‘violent’ was parezin. It should not be interpreted as by Professor 
Marshall (Crit. Review, January, 1896) ‘the law-breakers’, but in the 
traditional sense of followers of the son of Perez (the Messiah), who in 
the Rabbinic literature are actually called Perezim. These followers 
of the Messiah (according to the traditional interpretation of Mic. 2" 
he is called Porez) ‘break through and make a way for themselves’ 
(cf. Midr. on Gen. 85,end). Paraz has the double meaning of breaking 
and spreading ; hence Luke’s variant ‘the Gospel of the Kingdom is 
preached’, i.e. spread.. The Perezim are so eager to enter the King- 
dom that they jostle one another in their efforts to reach it: ‘... and 
the violent take it by force’. 


The reader will notice that only one authority is given for this 
remarkable piece of exposition, issued under the joint authorship of the 
Rev P. P. Levertoff and Professor Goudge. This is the Midrash on 
Genesis 85, i.e. the passage quoted and commented on above. 
Mr Levertoff’s transliteration Perezim is (I suppose) a misprint for 
Porezim. As remarked above, Theodor’s best MSS have o’sn8 (i.e. 
Pérasim). But in no case, even with the gloss ascribed to Rabbi, are 
the ‘ Porezim’ followers of the Messiah! Moreover it is one thing to 
talk about ‘the Breacher’ 4a-Porez, when Judah’s son Perez is the 
subject of annotation, and quite another to suppose that ‘ Breachers’ 
could be used in a general way without context for followers of the 
Messiah. Pacrai is a difficult word, and there are interpreters (of 
whom Schweitzer is perhaps the best known) who understand it here 
in a good sense; but until Mr Levertoff no one had depicted these 
eager persons as jostling one another in their efforts to reach the King- 
dom of Heaven—and all this in the name of Rabbinic lore. 

I am not forgetting Zecha Dodi and Solomon Alkabetz. Alkabetz 
was one of the enthusiastic Jews who went and settled at Safed to wait 
in the Holy Land for the Messiah about the year A.D. 1500. He was 
a poet, and his hymn ZLecha Dodi ("171 735) is sung just before the 
Sabbath begins to this day. But the conventions of Piyyi#? are different 
from the ideals of Wordsworth. Not only are the rhymes elaborate, 
but it is a merit in the school to which Alkabetz belonged to be far- 
fetched and allusive. Not only is Zecha Dodi an acrostic of the author's 
name, but each line rhymes with itself three times, a fact which tends 
to cramp the expression. One verse may be paraphrased here to shew 
the structure : 


* My people, rise,’ we cry to them, 
‘Deck yourselves out with gold and gem.’ 
For Jesse’s son from Bethlehem 

Draw nigh, redeem our clay 
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Farther on, the poet addressing a poetical figure which is a sort of 
synthesis of Queen Sabbath, Jerusalem, and Israel, says : 


To right and left shalt thou be free, 
To God thy Lord shall thy reverence be .. . 


Here Alkabetz was at a loss for a rhyme. He wanted to indicate (not 
name) the Messiah, but the line had to end in ¢s#. Neither David, nor 
Boaz, nor Nahshon, nor Perez, would do. Then he remembered 
Numbers xxvi 20, where the descendants of ‘ Perez’ are called ha-Partsi, 
so his verse runs on 
For the sake of one who is Ben Partsi 
Let us rejoice this day. 

Here, then, the Messiah is called not ‘ Perez’ or ‘ Ben Perez’, but ‘ Ben 
Parzi’. I do not think this piece of sixteenth-century Piyyut is evidence 
for usage in first-century prose ! 

In Gen. R. 12 (on Gen. ii 4) the remark of Samuel b. Nachman 
(3rd cent.) is reported that the word nin (generations) is written na>in 
every time except in Gen. ii 4 and Ruth iv 18. This was explained by 
Samuel to refer to the six glorious things given to Adam which he lost, 
but R. Berachiah (4th cent.) says that Samuel explained that the word 
is written mit5in in Ruth iv 18 because the six things will be restored 
when Ben Perez comes. Here undoubtedly we have a fourth-century 
Rabbi using Ben Perez in the sense of Ben David, i.e. the Messiah. 
But he was guided to it by having a text to explain in which the name 
of Perez actually occurs. 

The question may be asked at the end, what does Matt. xi 12 mean 
after all? I doubt if we can get much further than St Ambrose who 
remarks (in Zuc. 1382 D): guae subobscura uidetur esse locutio" 1 find 
it difficult, quite apart from the context, to regard ‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven is being forced’ as anything but something regrettable and 
sinister. At the time the imprisonment of John the Baptist must have 
seemed very much like a hampering and fettering of spiritual activity 
by the secular power ; 6 xaréywv or Td xaréxov (to use the language of 
2 Thessalonians) was at work: it might well be that the saying of 
Matt. xi 12 originally referred to the continued imprisonment of John. 
It is surely one of those Gospel phrases about the true meaning of 
which we must remain in uncertainty. 


F. C. BurkITT. 


1 Quoted also by M‘Neile on Matt. xi 12. Ambrose iter alia brings forward the 


victorious persistence of the Syrophenician woman as an example of what he thinks 
is meant. 
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> / > 
arotupmavifw, arotupmavcpds (TuuTaviopes), 
, / , 
Tupravil@, TYumavoy (TUTavor). 


WHEN in the course of my work on the Greek Patristic Lexicon I 
reached drorvupravilw, drotupravcpos, I found on looking into the new 
edition of L. and S. that a complete change had taken place in the view 
held of the meaning of these puzzling words. This change was the result 
of a pamphlet by the Greek scholar M. Antonios D. Keramopoullos, 
entitled 6 drorvpravupds (Athens 1923). In this pamphlet he described 
the discovery in 1915 in an ancient cemetery close to the old harbour 
of Phalerum of seventeen bodies heaped together without any sign of 
funeral rites. Round the throat, wrists, and ankles of each body, but 
not piercing the body as in the Roman method of crucifixion, were iron 
staples, five in all, still bearing traces of the wood into which they had 
once been fastened. Clearly these unhappy men had suffered the 
punishment described fully in Aristoph. Zhesm. 930 foll., where Mnesi- 
lochus, caught red-handed in impiety by the women, is crucified, so to 
speak, on a plank (or a framework of planks), called cavis, by the public 
executioner, precisely like these seventeen at Phalerum, except that the 
cavides to which they had been fastened have rotted away. The 
following dialogue between Mnesilochus and the executioner (Togérys) 
shows clearly the nature of the punishment (1003-4) :— 

MNHS3&. yxaAacov rov jAov. TOR. adda ratra dpdo’ eyo. 

MNHS&. oipor xaxodaipwv, padAov érixpovers ov ye— 
the effect of driving in the #Aos, or staple, was to increase the pressure 
on throat, or wrist, or ankle. Again, Hdt. 7. 33 and 9. 120, the 
Athenians under Xanthippus in 478 B.c. at the request of the people of 
Sestos punished in this way for impiety towards the shrine of Protesi- 
laus Artayctes the Persian—{dovra zpis cavida dueraccdAevoav. Thirdly, 
Plutarch (eric/. 28) quotes the Samian historian Duris (born ¢. 340 B.C.) 
as saying that Pericles after the revolt of Samos in 440 B.c. took the 
Samian trierarch and marines into the market-place of Miletus—xai 
caviot mpocdncas eh apepas déxa Kaxas 75n Siaxepevovs mpocéragev 
dveXeiv. 

These are the three leading passages. [M. Keramopoullos, indeed, 
regards 7d wevrecvpryyov évAov in Aristoph. Hip~p. 1049 as referring to 
this punishment. It appears, however, certain that the scholiast is 
right in explaining it of the zodoxdxxy (stocks or pillory) with its five 
apertures for head, arms, and feet.] They shew that such a punishment 
was in use at Athens, and the passage from Aristophanes further indi- 
cates that it must have been sufficiently familiar in 411 B.c. to make it 
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suitable for dramatic representation in a comedy. M. Keramopoullos 
goes much farther than this. He declares that before the introduction 
of death by the hemlock during the Tyranny of the Thirty (404 B.c.), 
‘there was no other method of putting to death by legal process in 
Athens’ (pp. 46, 47, v. schol. in Aristoph. Ran. 541). It was put in 
force, he believes, against murderers, robbers, thieves, kidnappers, 
impious and sacrilegious persons, traitors, pirates. It was for piracy 
probably that the seventeen at Phalerum suffered. It was a very 
ancient punishment, probably enacted by Draco (621 B.c.), the date of 
the entombment at Phalerum being between Draco and Solon (594 B. c.). 

So far M. Keramopoullos’s conclusions, except the statement that 
this form of crucifixion was the only legal method of execution before 
404 B.C., seem to be well founded. His pamphlet is not only very 
learned and illustrated by interesting details from many fields, but of 
great value. It must modify our view of the character of the Athenians. 
The lavish encomiums bestowed upon their humanity can stand no 
longer in face of the existence of a punishment so brutal, inflicting such 
abominable torture, which might be prolonged for ten days or more 
(v. sup. Plut. Perici. 28). But he further maintains that the plank 
(cavis or cavides fastened together) was known as riyzavov (rvravov), 
that the criminal was said drorvpravilerOa, and that the punishment 
was known as drorvpravicpos. This, the true sense of the words, was, 
he considers, lost after the time of the orators and Aristotle (d. 322 B. C.), 
when the punishment itself had gone out of use (p. 34), and the terms 
were applied .to a new form of punishment, beating to death with sticks 
or cudgels, or even used, especially in Plutarch, quite generally in the 
sense of putting to death (povevew). It is this identification that I wish 
to contest. The word drorvpravifw is not infrequently used in the 
Fathers, to whom M. Keramopoullos makes scarcely any reference, and 
the quotations that will be given from them should throw some light on 
the meaning of this difficult group of words. It will be necessary to 
examine carefully the meanings of each of these words, and all the pas- 
sages, not the patristic examples only, in which they occur :— 


A. ripravov (riravov) means 

1. properly drum, Hdt. 4. 76, &c. 

2. pompous phrases, the big drum, Anth. Pal. 13. 21. 

3. the d/ock or stake to which those who were beaten were fastened. 
This sense seems to be clearly found in 2 Macc. vi. 19 and 28 (éwi 7d 
Tipravov tpooiye, éri to tipmravov . . . HAGe) and probably in Luc. 
Colaph. 6 rods éx tupmdvov kai trois dverxodomupévous, and Lucil. ap. 
Anth. Pal. 11.160 dgwi ciot tuxeiv wivtes évds TuTavov, where the schol. 
says fidov év @ érimrovto év trois Sixarrypios, and so Hemsterh. ad /oc. ; 
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and in Sext. ¢. rhet. 30. 295. So possibly Hesych. [but v. 4] ri[u]ravov" 
fddov te év G tupravifovew, and certainly schol. in Aristoph. Plut. 476 
[in the first of his two explanations, for the second see 4. inf] ripzava’ 
tvha, ed’ ols érupmravitov’ éxpavro yap tavry TH Tiwwpia [cf. Suid. inf. 4]. 

4. a stick or cudgel, schol. in Aristoph. Plut. 476 % Bdxda* mapa 7d 
rirrew’. nyouv €vAa, ols tUrrovrat év Tois Sixagrypiors of TYwwpovpevor . , « 
xohaorypia Spyava duorepa, Ta TUpmava Kal of Kipwres. .. Ta SE TUprava, 
os twés hacw, gira, &° dv tovs Katadixovs érvrrov. The passage in 
Aristoph. Plut. is & ripmava xai xigwves ovx dpygere; The xidwv is a 
kind of stocks or pillory in which the neck was confined. Pollux ro. 45. 
177 Says é& 7@ Kigdwu Tov aixéva Exwv,... @ Tov aixéva evOévta Sei 
pactyovcGa ; and his explanation of «iw suggests that the translation 
of répava in the above passage as whipping-blocks or cudgels is right ; 
the combination of riyzzrava with so comparatively light a punishment as 
the pillory makes the view (p. 35) that 7. denotes this most horrible 
form of crucifixion very improbable. Suidas riyrava* Bdxda: rapa 76 
rimrew’ £vda év ols érupravikov’ éxpavro yap TavTy TH Tyswpig. Phot. ro 
tov Sypiov évAov, & rovs tapadwWopévous dexerpiLero (and so Etym. Magn.). 
kal TO drorupravilew évreibev. Lex. Rhet. ap. Bekker anecd. Gr. vol. 1. 
198 drorupravicat’ TO Tuprdvy aroxteivat, Orep eri Evdov Gorep porradov 
(cf. 1b. 438... . domep oxiradov’ rd yap maady EvAo1s avypovv Tovs KaTa- 
kpirous torepov 3 edoge 7G Eiher (cf. Ltym. Magn.). arorvprdvuov’ aveXe, 
6 éort povevoov). Damascius (end of fifth century a. D.) ap. Phot. 4762. 
cod. 242, p. 347%. (Cf. J. J.Scal. in Canon Isagog. |ap. Thesaurus Tempo- 
rum) lib. 3 pt. ii ch. 1. 65 pp. 290-291.) 

5. The panel of a door, Vitruv. 4. 6. 48. 

6. The sunken triangular space enclosed by the cornice of the pediment, 
Vitruv. 4. 7. 55: 

7. A wagon-wheel made of a solid piece of wood, Verg. Georg. 2. 444. 


B. Tupravilo means 

1. properly 40 deat a drum, Eupol. Barr. 1: cf. Strab. 712. 

2. to drum with the hand, 1 Sam. xxi. 13 érupravicev éwi rais Oipas tH 
TroAews. 

3. to beat to death, or beat. So probably in Heb. xi. 35 dAdo de 
érupraviaOnoay (so R. V.marg.). Plut. 60 a rupravilovros kai otpeBAoiv- 
tos (MS reAotvros). Luc. Zeus Trag. 19 p. 664 dvacxodomLopévous Kai 
tupraviopévous. ps.-Epiph. de vit. proph. 12 (repeated in Chron. pasch. 
p. 148) "Apacias . . . cvyvas abrov (sc. Amos) tupravioas . . . eis TéAos SE 
dveidev abrov 6 vids "Apaciou év potddw Angas airov Kata Tov Kporddov. 

4. of orators, 4o use violent language, to beat the big drum, Philostr. 
p. 520: cf. Quint. 5. 12. 21 ‘tympana eloquentiae ’. 

5. to behead. So Heb. xi 35 is explained in ps.-Ath. gu. in ep. Pauli 
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prop. 128 vol. 2. 279, and so Theophyl. z# /oc., though he adds that 
others translate deaten to death (the latter is much more probable, as 
beheading is mentioned v. 37): Zonaras gives the same alternatives. 

6. ps.-Ath. om. in patr. et proph. t vol. 2 p. 388 fin. explains it in 
Heb. xi 35 as ‘ broken on the wheel ’, owing to his having identified 
the rvpravov of 2 Macc. vi 19, 28 with the rpoxds of 4 Macc. ix 19, but 
wrongly, as tvpmavov there means the d/ock, or stake, to which the 
sufferer was fastened before being beaten, as is evident from vi 30. 

7. Diod. Tars. in ps. 67 (68). 26 (25) mystically explains tupran- 
otpias, ‘ the damsels playing with the timbrels ', as those who ‘ mortified 
their members’ (Col. iii 5) dia 7d dpyny exew rod tupravilew, rovréoti 
vexpowv Ta péAn, apparently taking tupravif{w to mean £i//, in a general 
sense, like dworupravilw inf. 3. 


C. drorvpravilo, 

1. to beat to death, sometimes merely #0 deat, with a cudgel (or similar 
instrument). (The lexicographers mostly treat rupravifw and dzotup- 
mavitw indifferently.) Hesych. tupravilerac’ rAjocera, éxdéperar Kai 
Kpepvarat (kpeparar), and so Suid. and Ztym. Magn. Suid. amrotupmave- 
gov’ dvyAeas Tt hovevoov’ éotw ev TO tupraviferbu. Cf. Lex. Rhet. ap. 
Bekker anecd. 1. 198, 438, and other passages under riyavoy sup. 
Probably in this sense, though the context does not admit of certainty, 
in Plut. 778 £, 523.4, Dion. 28. Eus. H.£. 5. 1. 47 (ep. eccl. Vien. et 
Lugd.) émuoteidavros . . . Tov Kaicvapos tovs pév arotupravcbiva. The 
governor (7b. inf.) beheaded them. What did the Emperor order? The 
choice lies between giving to a. here the less usual sense Jehead, or, as 
on the whole seems best, keeping the ordinary sense, and assuming the 
governor to have disobeyed the emperor, a not unprecedented proceed- 
ing, especially, it is said, under Marcus Aurelius. Cels. ap. Or. c. Ceds. 
8. 54 ovd “ cixa mapéxopey TO Opa orpeBXAodv Kai drotupravilew”, and zd. 
paul, inf. rs da riv aperny “ drotupraviler Oar” “ erpeBroivcGar” Kai 
droOvyjoxev. Cels. ap. Or. 2b. 2. 31 (of Christ) dvOpwrov dripdrara 
draxbévra Kai drotupravirGevra (it would be possible to take dzor. here 
as crucified, but it may just as well mean, by a slight extension of its 
proper meaning, scourged). Eph. Syr. de virt. cap. dec. cap. 2 (Rome 
1732, vol. 1, p. 218) of wAcioro . . . trav & méAeor Kodalopévwn 
ird dpxovrwy 8¢ dvurordyynv Kai dare(Bevav kai oxdypoxapdiav dzrorup- 
mavilovra. Chrys. in Matt. hom. 40 Ben. 7. 440E rovrous . . . ov xata- 
Aevew Kai drotupravilew aéiov, as Kivas AvtTOvTas ; Nilus epp. 1. 198 Tov 
Aurrjcavra (Sc. Kiva)... drorupmravicOqva mpocéragev. Theod. gr. aff. 
cur. 9 Sch. 4. 929 rovs pév airév drerupravicav, tovs 5 dverxodorwar. 
id. tb. 3 Sch. 4. 773 tovs avdpoddvous dvacxodomilovres Kai drorupmravilov- 
tes. id. tb. 8 Sch. 4. 902 drorvpravobqva... Kai dvarxwdarevOjvac. 
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(The conjunction of dzor. in these passages from Theodoret with words 
denoting crucifixion is natural enough, as crucifixion was frequently pre- 
ceded by beating, as in the case of our Lord: cf. Jos. del//. Jud. 5. 11. 1 
pagtryovpevot ...dverravpodvto.) The sense of the passages from Chrys. 
in Matt. and Nilus is quite unequivocal. 

2. to behead, Euphorion (4. 274 B.C.) ap. Athen. Dipn. 4. 40 mapa 8é 
rots ‘Pwpators rporibec Oar révre pvas ois tropévew BovAropevors tiv Kepa- 
Ajqv aroxorjvat wed€éxer, GoTe Tors KAypovdpovs Kopicacba 7d GOAov* Kat 
TodAdkis droypapopévous tHeiovs Sixatodoyeicbar Kal’ & dixatérards éotw 
éxaoTos attav drorupravoOqva, and so probably Athen. 5. 52 fin. 
Chrys. de verb. ap. hab. eund. sp. 3. 9 Ben. 3. 287 rovs drotupravncber- 
Tas, Tovs xataXevobevras (a ref. to Heb. xi 35, and therefore probably 
to be translated deheaded in view of Chrysostom’s interpretation of that 
passage given in his commentary on the Ep. to the Hebrews, v. dzrorup- 
ravurpos inf, : otherwise the collocation of words would suggest deaten to 
death, as in Chrys. in Matt. p. 4408 sup.). Theod. im Deut. int. 42 
Sch. 1. 291 tov Erepov "ldxwBov ‘Hpwdns drerupravce (v. Act. Apost. xii 
2). And perhaps Eus. H. Z. 5. 1. 47 sup. 

3. to put to death, destroy (esp. with cruelty, cf. said sup.), 3 Macc. iii 
27 alcxicros Bacdvos arotuprancOycerat. Plut. 1049 D 6 dé Zeds... 
gicas airos kai abéjoas arorupravilea, id. 968 E, 170 A, Sull. 6. 12, Gald. 
8.4. Dan. vii. rr ap. Just. Mart. Z7yph. 31 drervpravioGn (Sept. dvypé6n) 
70 Onpiov. Chrys. in Matt. hom. 23 Ben. 7. 384 B ws Kowovs Tis oixoupéevys 
Avpedvas ovtws drorupmravilew éxexeipovv (of the Christians). 

I have reserved to the end ten examples of drorupravifw and one of 
rvmavov quoted by M. Keramopoullos, or L. and S., or both, as examples 
of crucifixion on a plank. In Lys. 13. 56 it is a murderer (dvdpopdvos) 
who is condemned to death, and whom, says the orator, r@ Sypiw mape- 
Sore kai dretupravicOy ; in id. ib. 67 it is a traitor in Sicily who had been 
signalling to the enemy, and a footpad (Awzodvrys) who were thus exe- 
cuted. In Dem. 8. 61, 9. 61, 19. 137 the orator suggests this as an 
appropriate punishment for traitors. In these five passages the transla- 
tion death by beating would suit the context as well as death by cruci- 
fixion, and it is worth noticing that Demosthenes in one passage ¢. Aid. 
105 p. 549 uses quite another word, rpoonAGoGa, for crucifixion. Ari- 
stotle Rhet. 1383%5 says ‘ suffering is not expected ... by those who 
fancy that they have already suffered every horror, and are callous to 
the future, like those who are on the point of being beaten to death’ 
(Jebb’s trans.), of 789 werovOévat wavra vopilovres Ta Sewa Kai drefvypévor 
mpos TO péAXov, Gorep of drorupravifopevor. M. Keramopoullos urges 
that the punishment of crucifixion, which was lingering, suits this pas- 
sage, whereas that of death ‘ under violent blows from a club’ does not. 
I do not think there is much in this, death by beating is quite lingering 
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enough for the purpose. In ¢d. ib. 138510 Antiphon pédAAwy azrérup- 
mavilerOa by Dionysius, when he saw those doomed to die with him cover- 
ing their faces as they went through the gate, said, ‘ Why do you cover 
your faces? Are you afraid of some of these people seeing you to-mor- 
row?’ Surely the point of this is that they would certainly be dead, 
and beyond the reach of shame, to-morrow. So rapid a death was cer- 
tain under beating, but far from certain under crucifixion (in Plut. 
1051 A this Antiphon is spoken of as orpeBAovpevos ixd Avovvaiov). In 
id. Ath. pol. 45 Lysimachus is said to have been rescued from death at 
the last moment—Avoipuaxov aris (ris Bovdjs) dyayovons as Tov Syp.ov 
xaOnpevov dn pédAdAovta droOvycKew Etpndidys . . . ddeiAero. After which 
éxwvupiav oye 6 ard Tov turdvov. Here the expression xaOypevoy is not 
very appropriate to either punishment, but it is less unsuitable to a man 
about to be beaten than to one about to be crucified. Sandys says, 
‘ The culprit is described as seated, ready to receive the fatal blow’. In 
Beros. ap. Jos. Ap. 1. 20 (Eus. gr. ev. 9. 40), whose history was written 
in 261-246 B.c., the King of Babylon, Laborosoarchodos, is said to 
have ruled over the kingdom zais dv for nine months, ér:BovAcveis 8¢, 
dia TO TOAAG euhaivew KaxonOyn, iro tov ditwv aretuptavicOy. arodope- 
vov 8¢ rovrov. Here it seems inconceiveable that his ‘ friends’ should 
have crucified him ; whatever the sense of diAwy they would scarcely 
have gone to such a length, nor would there have been time or oppor- 
tunity for such a punishment : but that they should have beaten him so 
severely that he died is not out of the question. In U. Wilcken 
Urkund. d. Ptoleméerzeit (UPZ) 119 1. 37 (second century B.c.) the 
threat of crucifixion for so small an offence as sleeping in the temple- 
precincts seems impossibly severe, and Wilcken himself, though he 
follows M. Keramopoullos in giving this sense, is surprised at the gravity 
of the punishment ; and it is noticeable that one of those so threatened 
for a similar offence, that of being in the sacred enclosure, is merely 
beaten (1. 29). In Oxyrhynchus Papyri (POxy.) 1798. 1. 7 (first cen- 
tury A. D. or a little later) this word is used to describe the death inflicted 
on one of those concerned in Philip the Great’s murder (the reference 
to Philip is almost certain, v. note im Joc.). Pausanias, the actual 
murderer, was killed by the guards as he fled, and his dead body cruci- 
fied (Justin Hist. 9. 7. 10): the accomplices were killed by Alexander’s 
order at his father’s tomb (Justin 11. 2. 1). ‘The editor says there seems 
no place for the name of Pausanias here; otherwise there might be in 
dmeruravicavy on M. Keramopoullos’s theory a reference to the crucifixion 
of his corpse. As it stands it apparently refers to the death by beating 
of one of the accomplices. 
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D. dzorvpravcpés. The word is apparently only used twice in 
Greek literature. 

1. Incat.cod. astr.ed. Cumont 7. 140. 11 (second century B.C.) disaster 

_or death (cf. drorvpraviLw 3) seems a more natural. result of the moon’s 
eclipse than crucifixion, especially as the parallel version of Hephaestion 
has ordvw dearth (év Aiftoria kai trois tporaKkynvotow airiy Toros arorup- 
ravispos €orar: Heph. ovavw). 

2. beheading, Chrys. in Heb. 11. 35 Ben. 12. 248 C drorupravuopos yap 
TovTo Aéyerat, 6 droxehadiopds (cf. Chrys. 3. 287 under drorupravifw 2). 
That Chrysostom is probably wrong in his interpretation of érupravicOy- 
cav in this passage (v. sup. tuuzavifw 3) does not alter the fact that the 
word could in his judgement bear this sense. tuyravurpds is once used 
in the same sense in ps.-Ath. gu. in ep. Paul. prop. 128 vol. 2. 279 Tup- 
TAVUT LOS yap 5 droxepadiopos A€yerar: Otherwise it is only used in the 
literal sense of beating of drums. 

The results of this examination may be expressed thus :— 

(a) In no passage are the translations crucify for drorupravita, cruct- 
Jfixion for drorvpravicpos necessary. One may go farther and say that 
in no passage is one of the recognized translations for drorvpravilw, beat 
to death or beat, ess commonly dehead or destroy, strained or improbable. 
The meaning of dzorupravopos in one passage is deheading, in the 
other is doubtful. 

(4) M. Keramopoullos’s theory that these words refer to crucifixion on 
a plank falls to the ground unless trépzravov and cavis are interchange- 
able (p. 25), r¥uzavov being (p. 34) the proper name for the punishment, 
and gavis (or é’Aov) improper names denoting the whole by the part (cf. 
p. 31). But what are the facts? In the three /oci classici relating to 
this punishment, the passages from Ar. 7hesm., Herodotus, and Plut. 
Pericl. (v. sup.), the word cavis is repeatedly used, the word ripzavov and 
its derivatives never ; indeed, Photius treats cavis as the technical word 
for this punishment—cavis xai év 7} Tovs Kaxovpyous édovv and cavida’ 7d 
deopwrtixov évdAov. 

Tvpzavov then is not the proper name for the punishment, but neither 
is it interchangeable with cavis. On the contrary there is no evidence, 
so far as I can discover, that riuravov ever means a plank (davis). It is 
true that in Vitruvius (whose book was written probably between 20 
and 11 B.C.) the Graeco-Latin word tympanum means the panel of a 
door, but not only is this a very late meaning of riépzavov, but a panel 
is a very different thing from a A/ank. A panel preserves some likeness 
to a drum in the raised rim which is common to both. The same sug- 
gestion is given by the cornice which surrounds the sunken triangular 
space of the pediment or tympanum. 
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(c) So much for the a osteriori evidence. But there is also a strong 
a priori objection. The literal meaning of a word may in course of 
time be whittled away by a series of metaphorical applications each 
removed a little farther from the original sense. It might be possible, 
though I doubt it, for a word meaning a drum to come to mean in its 
last transformation a flat plank. But M. Keramopoullos’s theory is that 
this modification came not last but first, for, if the punishment is older 
than Solon, the name is not likely to be much later. On this showing 
TUpmavov passes from the sense of drum direct to that of p/ank, and only 
later recovers in the senses of d/ock, stake, and cudgel, the resemblance 
to the original meaning which it had lost. It is worth notice, moreover, 
that the known metaphorical senses which belong to these and allied 
words are closely connected either with a drum’s shape or with the action 
of beating on a drum: e. g., beside those already given, tvpzavias, a kind 
of dropsy, and rupzravdopza, to be swollen like a drum, and rupranov, a 
head-dress shaped like a drum. 

(d) Beating to death is a not unnatural punishment for the offences 
for which drorvyravopds is usually appointed in classical times— 
murder, robbery from the person, and especially treason. We know that 
in Rome the ancient punishment for treason and other serious offences 
against the state inflicted more maiorum was flogging to death (Tac. Aun. 
2. 32. 5, a/.; Suet. ero 49, Claud. 34: the punishment awarded to 
Horatius, Liv. 1. 26, was flogging, followed by hanging) ; and that the 
Romans had also a military punishment called fustwarium for desertion 
and the gravest military offences, under which a soldier was beaten to 
death with sticks and stones by the other soldiers of the legion. 

(e) It is certainly strange that there should be no certain example of 
the exact meaning of these words in classical Greek, but this difficulty 
applies to any translation; indeed a description, and not merely an 
allusion, is needed to give the certain sense of such words as these. It 
is not true that the recognized meanings are not found, as is suggested 
on pp. 22, 34, before Plutarch (c¢c. A.D. 40). The meaning dehead for 
arorupravilw is found certainly as early as Euphorion (ap. Athen. Dipn. 
4. 40 Vv. sup.), who was born in 274 B.c., and that of deating to death is 
far the most probable translation in the passage from Berosus (v. sup.), 
whose history was written in 261-246 B.c. 

There is no doubt of the great value to classical scholarship of 
M. Keramopoullos’s discovery, or of the learning shewn in his attractive 
comments and illustrations of his main theme. But I cannot believe that 
there is any trustworthy evidence for his identification of this peculiar 
form of crucifixion with the punishment described under the words rizra- 
vov (rumavov), drotupravilw, Tupravilw, droruptavia pos (Tupravic ps). 


E. C. E. Owen. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS 


QUITE a long time ago, in 1896, I ventured to suggest that there was 
a good case for the genuineness of the longer reading (v/z. ‘the bride- 
groom and the bride’) in Matt. xxv 1. This was in ‘ The Old Latin and 
the Itala’ (p. 52), a technical work on a particular branch of textual 
criticism, and I was not surprised that no one took any notice. Three 
years later I was asked to write a Preface to P. M. Barnard’s collection 
of the quotations of Clement of Alexandria, and as I wished to draw 
attention to the matter I dragged in an allusion to Matt. xxv 1 in my 
final paragraph (p. xix). No response! Then in 1903 there appeared 
my elaborate article ‘ Text and Versions’ in Encyclopaedia Biblica, which 
at the time and since got a good deal of praise: on col. 4991, prominent 
among the few, the very few, passages where I suggested that the text of 
Westcott and Hort might be deserted, I discussed the reading of Matt. 
xxv 1. And that this time there should be no mistake, and that my 
readers might realize that the question at issue was not the turn of 
a phrase, but the interpretation of the whole scene set forth in the 
Parable, I gave my interpretation in as full a style as was accordant 
with the compressed methods of an Encyclopaedia. Still no response, 
no protests—in fact, no notice at all. 

Since 1903 have appeared the Commentaries of Mr Willoughby Allen 
(1907), of Mr A. Plummer (1909), of Dr M¢Neile (1915), of Dr Monte- 
fiore (2nd ed. 1927), and now of Mr Levertoff and Prof. Goudge (1928). 
Neither of these discusses the interpretation given in Zncyel. Biblica. 
Mr Allen, whose idea comes nearest, calls and the bride ‘a natural but 
thoughtless interpolation’. Mr Plummer calls the insertion ‘not very 
intelligent’. Dr M¢Neile thinks the words ‘ probably genuine’, but 
places the scene at the house of the bride’s father. Dr Montefiore 
(Syn. Gosp. ii 316) calls the virgins ‘half bridesmaids, half bride’, and 
also places the marriage at the bride’s house. Mr Levertoff and Prof. 
Goudge call the addition ‘interesting’, but they leave it at that. They 
go on, however, to interpret the Ten Virgins as being the Bride’s brides- 
maids! They tell us that the Parable gives us ‘a vivid picture of an 
Oriental wedding. At night the bridegroom is expected at the house of 
the bride, that he may take her to his own home. She and her brides- 
maids await the moment. These latter will go forth to meet him when 
the cry is heard that he is near. The bride has ten maids of honour.’ 
That there is some inherent difficulty in this presentation Mr Levertoff 
and Prof. Goudge seem to be aware, for their note on ver. 5 remarks 
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that ‘ We expect a bridegroom of all people to be punctual’. Quite so; 
but it may be remarked that the same does not quite apply to a bride, 
and a procession that includes the bride as well as the bridegoom might 
very well be behind time. 

I make these preliminary remarks as my excuse for presenting a view 
of the Parable of the Ten Virgins in full, which, if it is familiar and 
obvious, at least does not seem to be obvious to those who have publicly 
commented on it. 

First of all, then, as to the moral or application. This is simple and 
obvious. It is :—Keep watch, be ready; otherwise you may find your- 
self excluded from the happiness of the life of the age to come, although 
your general intentions may have been good. So far as the Parable 
goes there is set forth no particular doctrine of the Church in general 
or of vocations within the Church. The Virgins stand for all the 
Disciples, for any Disciples: that they represent the Disciples, not the 
world in general, is shewn by the fact that they are going forth to meet 
the Bridegroom. 

But now, leaving the application, let us consider the tale. Who are 
the ‘virgins’? Not bridesmaids in our sense, whose duty is to be in 
continuous attendance on the bride. Further, it is the bridegroom who 
finally sends away the foolish ones: he therefore is the master of the 
house. The scene therefore takes place at the bridegroom’s house, not 
at that of the bride’s father. It is the same situation as in Lk. xiii 25, 
and something like that in Lk. xii 35-8, where the master of certain 
slaves expects to find them watching when he returns from the marriage- 
feast—obviously his own marriage-feast. In Matt. xxv (and Lk. xiii) 
there is a difference from what we find in Lk. xii: unready s/aves are 
punished by the master, ‘ dichotomized ’"—whatever that may mean—or 
flogged.’ But the ‘virgins’ are simply told to go away, so that we must 
infer that they did not belong to the bridegroom. Thus they do not 
belong to the bridegroom and they are not bridesmaids of the bride. 
We must infer that they have no rights at all to share in the feast ; 
they are neither of the family, nor of the household, nor are they invited 
guests. They are called ‘virgins’: I imagine that ‘ girls’, or even ‘little 
girls’, would represent the sense intended better for the modern 
reader.’ 


1 ‘Dichotomize him’ is no doubt a mistranslation of the original Aramaic for 
‘assign him the same portion as is given to unfaithful slaves’: see C. C. Torrey in 
Studies in the History of Religions, presented to C. H. Toy (1912), p. 314. 

2 A wedding is a great event to little girls in the East. Mrs Poole (sister of 
E, W. Lane) writes from Cairo in August, 1842, ‘ The wedding processions . . . the 
rear is brought up by the contributions of children from many of the houses en route’ 
(The Englishwoman in Egypt, vol. i, p. 62). 
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The view that I take is that the scene is laid at or near the bride- 
groom’s house, that the ten girls are neighbours’ children, fellow-towns- 
men of the bridegroom but not his particular friends, and that their 
plan was to light up the approach to the bridegroom’s house as a 
welcome, in return for which they would hope to have some share in 
the rather promiscuous hospitality of an oriental festivity. Thus, to fit 
the characters into the religious scheme, the bridegroom and the bride 
and the bridegroom’s companions who accompany the pair on the way 
from the home of the bride’s father correspond to the Son of Man and 
all his Angels, while the ten girls correspond to the Disciples. I have 
said ‘Son of Man’ and ‘Disciples’ rather than ‘Christ’ and ‘the 
Church’, for it is not even necessary, so far as this Parable is con- 
cerned, to identify the Son of Man with Jesus. The Coming of the 
new age is what is in the foreground: as I understand the matter, the 
whole Parable might have been spoken by John the Baptist. In my 
opinion it may be dated, like Lk. xii 35-40, at any time in the Ministry. 
The point is not that the delay will be long absolutely, but only that 
the delay may be longer than some may be prepared for. 

But it may be asked, is the picture as thus described true to oriental 
custom? Did the bridegroom fetch his bride home from her father’s 
house? The answer is that the bridegroom did sometimes go some 
way to meet his bride on her way to his house, for we have a curious 
instance of this in a tragic tale told in 1 Macc. ix 37-42. The ‘children 
of Jambri’, i.e. the beni Ya‘mri, who lived at Medaba, had captured 
and killed John, brother of Judas Maccabaeus, soon after the latter’s 
death. The surviving brothers determined on revenge, and hearing that 
a great marriage was about to be made by one of these beni Ya‘mri 
with ‘one of the great nobles of Canaan’ who seems to have lived at 
‘Amm§n,! now the capital of Transjordania, they lay in wait upon the 
track. They saw (ver. 39) ‘a great ado and much baggage’, i.e. the 
bride being escorted by her family and friends, and then ‘the bride- 
groom came forth, and his friends and his brethren, to meet them with 
timbrels and minstrels and many weapons’. All this was some way 
outside Medaba, where the bridegroom lived. The Maccabaean liers- 
in-wait then fell upon the unsuspecting cor/ége, and so ‘the marriage 
was turned into mourning, and the voice of their minstrels into lamenta- 
tion’. Had the liers-in-wait not been there the procession would have 
been met by the bridegroom and his friends, and the bridal pair would 
have reached the bridegroom’s house in safety, but it is obvious that 
the exact time of their home-coming would have been incalculable. 


1 The text of 1 Macc. ix 37 says the bride was being brought amo nadaBad, but 
(as Clermont-Ganneau saw) this is a faulty translation of NINO (= Na jp 
‘from Rabbath’), i. e. from Rabbath Ammon. 
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Neighbours who might have wished to give the party a welcome on 
arrival would have had to be prepared to sit up late. 

Some such account of the ‘virgins’ as I have given seems to be 
needed, if we are to take account of the various features of the scene 
which I have stressed, v7z. the fact that it is the bridegroom who refuses 
to admit them, and that they receive no punishment but exclusion. As 
for the text of Matt. xxv 1, it is obvious that on this view it is a mere 
matter of literary expression. The bride, whether explicitly mentioned 
or not, must be thought of as with the bridegroom, not with the 
expectant girls. 

I suggest that the longer text is the true text, and that the various 
reading (i.e. the omission of ‘and the bride’) was caused by an early 
reviser who had less interest in the consistency of the picture than in 
the Christian conception of the expected second coming of the Lord 
Jesus to claim His Bride the Church. The conception of the Church as 
the Bride of Christ was familiar to, if not originated by, St Paul ; and it 
is appropriate and attractive in its place. But it remains a metaphor 
which can be followed out or dropped ; it is not always inevitable, and 
I am quite sure it is not the metaphor implied in the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins. 

F, C. BurkITT. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, STROMATA, 2. 18, 
AND THE MEANING OF ‘HYPOSTASIS’ 


Near the end of this chapter, in § 96 of the G.C.S. edition, and on 
page 479 of Potter, occurs a passage of great interest from the point of 
view of interpretation. Clement has been discussing the clemency 
of the Law, and finally illustrates his point by reference to the treatment 
of fruit-trees. They are ordered, he says, to be tended and pruned for 
three years, but to gather fruit from immature trees is forbidden: only 
in the fourth year is fruit to be plucked, after the tree has attained 
maturity. He proceeds thus: ‘this figure of husbandry may be taken 
as a manner of instruction, teaching that we ought to eradicate the 
suckers of sins and the barren weeds of the mind which spring up 
alongside the productive fruit, until the scion of faith is matured and 
grown strong. For in the fourth year (since time is needed too for the 
person under firm instruction), the quartette of virtues [i.e. spiritual 
states] is consecrated to God, rijs tpirns Ady povns ovvarrovens éri TH 
Tov Kupiov TeTapTynv trooTacw.’ 

The MS and Potter write povys. With this reading Potter labours to 
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make sense by summoning mystical assistance from the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. The fourth hypostasis is the humanity of 
Christ ; ‘humanam Christi naturam, quae cum tribus divinis personis 
numerata quaternionem quodammodo efficit.’ This interpretation would 
involve a singularly recondite way of justifying an extended catechu- 
menate. The problem was greatly enlightened by Bigg (Christian 
Platonists, p. 97, new edition) who saw that the accentuation was at 
fault, and for povns (only) should be read povis (halting-place, stage, 
mansio). Accordingly he explained the passage thus: ‘the third 
“mansio” is Charity, which joining on to the Person of the Lord makes 
up the rerpds of Virtues.’ In this way each of the three great virtues 
represents a spiritual stage through which the neophyte (beginning as 
a ‘slip’ or ‘cutting of faith’) has to pass before he is united to Christ 
as a mature disciple, corresponding to the three years before a fruit-tree 
was reckoned to attain maturity. 

The point I am now concerned to raise is whether rij rerdpryv 
iréoracw can really mean ‘ Person in the fourth place’, rather than 
‘fourth Person’, and further whether izéoracw can conceivably mean 
‘Person’ at all. In the first place what is strictly required for the 
former translation’is terdpryv thv ixoctacw. In the second place after 
some research I have formed the definite opinion that the normal sense 
of irécracis is either ‘objectivity’ or ‘thing regarded as objective’ 
in distinction from oteia which means ‘thing regarded as metaphysically 
real’: iwdéoracis throws emphasis upon externality as against philo- 
sophical analysis. But there is no need in the present context to 
emphasize the concrete individuality of the Lord. i2décracrs also some- 
times means the stuff of which a thing is made: but the context does not 
seem to require that sense either. The idea of the passage is simply 
that the neophyte after three preliminary stages of progress is united to 
the Lord, presumably by baptism. 

The solution here offered is that Clement when he said ‘ fourth hypo- 
stasis’ meant ‘ fourth hypostasis’, and that consequently iréaracis must 
be taken to mean something approximately identical with povy. Can 
this view be justified? I venture to think it can. 

tréoracis means the ‘encampment’ of the Philistines in 1 Samuel 
13% and 14 LXX. It is also quoted from the poet Sophocles (frag- 
ment 644) by Irenaeus Grammaticus ap. Socr. Aist. eccl. 3. 7, in the 
sense of évédpa. The natural conclusion would therefore appear to be 
that Clement is employing the word in the sense of ‘station’, the 
place in which a person establishes himself and makes his stand. The 
fourth stage of progress is rest in the Lord. ‘The third stage borders 
on the fourth abode, which is the Lord [or, the Lord’s].’ 

Confirmation of this view may be found in a passage of Origen, 
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where the word appears to be used in substantially the same sense, iz 
Joh. ii 35, 215: GAAn paprtepia rod airod Barriorod repi Xpurrod gor, 
Thy mpoyyoupevynv avtov trocracw ert SiddoKovea Sijxovoeay eri mavta Tov 
Kégpov Kata Tas Wuxas Tas AoyiKds, dre Gyai- Mécos ipav Eornxer dv 
pels ovx oidare. Origen argues that this text applies to the occupation 
of the individual human rational consciousness by the Logos. irdcracw 
should therefore be translated ‘seat’ or ‘station’, the place he occupies, 
in which he égornxev. The force of the prefix iro- is to indicate 
firm establishment, either in the sense of settling down (compare the 
sense of ‘sediment’ which occurs both in classical and patristic litera- 
ture for iréoracis), or in that of offering resistance to pressure (compare 
the sense of ‘ persistence’ or ‘standing firm’ which also occurs in both 
literatures and is probably the ground of the normal sense ‘objectivity ’). 
A further possible instance, this time in a metaphorical sense, is 
found in Joh. Mosch. prat. spir. 207 (M 87. 3097D) & rota iroordca 
joav of yoveis airys. This may possibly mean ‘social or economic 
standing’. On the other hand it may simply mean ‘property’, since 
imooracis is found not infrequently in the sense of ‘ material substance’ 
or ‘ possessions’, both in the singular and in the plural. This sense is 
not quoted in L & S, but it occurs from the late fourth century A. D. 
onwards: and in the papyri instances of irécracis = valuation, assess- 
ment, occur in documents from 118 B.c. to the third century a.p. 


LEONARD PRESTIGE. 


TESTS FOR THE PASTORALS 


In the JournaL of October 1923 (vol. xxv, pp. 17-43) Dr H. J. 
Rose discussed the c/ausudae of the Pauline corpus, applying Zielinski’s 
test laid down in his C/auselgesetz.' After a comparison of the rhythms 
of the endings of the clauses in the Pastoral Epistles with those pre- 
dominant in the admittedly genuine letters, he arrived at the conclusion 
that 2 Timothy was ‘ probably genuine’, 1 Timothy was ‘ spurious’, and 
Titus was ‘probably spurious’. In Zielinski’s scheme there are five 
classes of rhythmical endings with numerous subdivisions. The five are 
called verae, licitae, malae, selectae, pessimae. In every clausula the base 
is followed by a cadence. The simplest form of the V class is a cretic 
base and a trochee cadence. Other forms are made by extending the 
trochee into dactyl or ditrochee, or the cretic base into a molossus. 
The second or L class is formed by the resolution of the long syllables 
in the first, also by lengthening the cadence or the base by an extra 


1 Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero's Reden, T. Zielinski, Leipzig, 1904. 
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syllable. There are some 15 clausulae licttae (L) modifications of the 
5 verae. The malae (M) consist of clauses in which two long syllables 
are resolved, or more syllables are added to the cadence. In the 
clausulae selectae (S) a spondee is used instead of the trochee. There 
are five of this class. A subclass, MS, allows a resolved foot in such 
rhythms. Of the fifth class, P, pessimae, there are three varieties, the 
last being the clausula heroica, dactyl| and spondee. There are some 
46 varieties of possible c/ausudae. Zielinski claimed that his analysis of 
Cicero’s orations showed that of 17,902 clausulae, 10,845 or 60-3 per 
cent. were verae(V) ; 26-5 per cent. were /icitae (L) ; 6-1 per cent. were 
malae (M) ; 5-2 per cent. were se/ectae (S) ; andyi-9 per cent. were fesst- 
mae (P). VL thus constituted 86-8 per cent. of the whole. Upon the 
relative proportion of V+L and the other c/ausudae, Zielinski based a 
canon for the authenticity of the speeches, allowing the pro Marcello 
(V +L 88-3) and rejecting the Controversia in Sallustium (V +L 50). 
The Romans had sensitive ears. Cicero says they applauded the 
ditrochee ending of ‘emeritas filii comprobavit (Orator § 214). His 
dictum (7d. 220) is that an oration should not be entirely in metre 
(e numeris) but should be ‘similis numerorum’, have a metrical 
character. The question is, can these metrical laws be applied to the 
Pauline Corpus. 

Dr Rose’s analysis of Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians 
(Hauptbriefe) yielded a very different result. Of 4,042 clausulae, 1,171 
or 28-9 per cent. are V, 1,091 or 26-9 are L, V+ L thus accounting for 
55°8. M (with MS) has 19-4; S, 15-1; P has 9-1 percent. It is not 
at all probable that another scholar who would have the patience for 
such an arduous task would reach exactly the same figures, but he 
might come near them. For instance, Dr Rose’s analysis of Romans 
xii 1-16 is open to the objection that in several places he has broken 
up a Pauline clause, e. g. he divided xai pi cvvoynparilecbe | ro aide 
tovtw into two parts, and as the latter portion is too short for a clausula, 
feo6e which has just helped to form a V is used again to form an L. 
This borrowing of syllables from the preceding comma he considers is 
done in many cases (p. 21). Again, the diaeresis is supposed to allow 
syllaba anceps, e.g. he scans Oeod rarpds jpov as —-v — | —— (V1), 
and a final ov as t%. Too many licences are required to force this 
system on the Pauline letters. And in 1 Cor. xiii the refrain dydrnv 82 
pH €xw (3) brooks no interference. It is too short for a clausuda of the 
Zielinski type. It ends with two iambi which is against his system. To 
elide « and borrow -Awy would also put a dactyl into a wrong position 
before a trochee. Another refrain, xatapynOyoerat (3), is also impatient 
of this Clauselgesetz. The poetical character of this chapter may, however, 
exclude it from this analysis. 
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Dr Rose has applied this C/auselgesetz as a test of genuineness to the 
Pastorals which may fairly be said to bear the same relation to the 
Pauline epistles as the correspondence of Cicero bears to his orations. 
An attempt has been made by M. Henri Bornecque in Za Prose métrique 
dans la Correspondance de Cicéron to apply the Zielinskian test to Cicero’s 
letters. The result of his examination of the sixteen books of the corre- 
spondence with Atticus is that only one letter, Att. i 15, and a portion 
of another, Att. iv r (a short note), are metrical. His explanation is that 
these two deal with matters of public interest. But many letters deal with 
affairs of greater public importance which are marked non-metrical ! 
Of the letters ad Familiares and ad Brutum about half are treated as 
metrical by M. Bornecque. The late Professor Tyrrell criticized shrewdly 
his method’ and concluded: ‘ Though Prof. Zielinski seems to have 
shown that Cicero imposed upon himself certain hard and fixed laws 
in the management of the cadences in his speeches, we maintain that no 
such case has been made out for the correspondence ; and we think it 
improbable that Cicero ever troubled himself about rhythm in his letters 
except in a few, such as his letter to Lentulus (Fam. i 9) which is rather 
a manifesto than a letter. In the others there is no closer conformity to 
fixed metrical rules than can be accounted for by chance, and by the 
fact that Cicero, like every great writer, always broadly conforms to the 
general but unwritten laws of rhythm. The writings of Burke and 
Macaulay would probably approximate as closely to formulated canons’ 
(p. 302). This is the conclusion of a prominent Ciceronian* who did 
not accept the Zielinskian theory of the speeches or Bornecque’s applica- 
tion of the same to the letters of Cicero. The Dublin professor referred 
to the letter of Lentulus to Catiline, of which there are two versions. 
Cicero’s (Cat. iii 12) and Sallust’s (Cat. 44), and to the opinion of 
Zielinski that Sallust’s is the more authentic because less rhythmical. 
The Russian held that Cicero altered the letter in order to bring it into 
conformity with the C/auselgesetz before submitting it to the court as 
evidence, which would be, as Tyrrell said, to forget a prosecutor’s duty ! 
On the other hand, Sallust’s version is ‘far the more literary’ and was 
plainly recast for the History. As to metre, both versions are practically 
the same, Cicero’s shewing S, S, L, Sallust S, L, L, M; neither has a 
V clause. ‘We are disposed’, Dr Tyrrell remarked, ‘to believe that 
Cicero in his speeches began with a consciousness of paeons and epi- 
trites, but soon contented himself with a “subliminal” conformity to 
rhythmical principles, not pronounced enough to justify any tampering 
with the text of a good manuscript or preference for that of an inferior’ 
(p. 303). Dr Tyrrell took up the fro Milone, one of Cicero’s most 


1 Hermathena xxxi, 1905, pp. 289-304. 
2 Co-editor with Dr L. C, Purser in Correspondence of Cicero (Longmans). 
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polished orations, and cited from it many hexameter endings banned 
by Zielinski. He also pointed out that the ending ‘esse videatur’ is 
not required for metrical reasons, but by the usage of the language 
which makes the dependent infinitive precede the word on which it 
depends. 

Now if the Zielinskian scheme has failed with Cicero’s speeches for 
which it was invented, its application to another set of orations, in 
a different language, can hardly hope for success. Much less is one 
justified in regarding conformity to the metrical laws of its canon as 
a test of the genuineness of another set of correspondence, the Pastoral 
Epistles. Dr Rose, however, has worked out his application of this test 
on an elaborate scale, providing many tables of statistics. Having found 
in his analysis of the Hauptbriefe that 55-8 per cent. of cola end in 
V +L, he lays down the rule that in Pauline prose slightly over 55 per 
cent. should be of the classes V and L (p. 28). He applies this test to 
1 Thess. and Philippians and passes them as genuine. Ephesians and 
1 Timothy fail to pass the test and are ‘ spurious’. Colossians and Titus 
are ‘probably spurious’, while 2 Tim., Philem., ‘Phoebe’, and perhaps 
2 Thess. are ‘probably genuine’. The principal assumption is that 
Paul was acqtainted with every quantity in the words he used, that 
he knew when a was long and when it was short, e.g. the difference 
between BacwA<ia, kingdom, and BaciAea, queen, that rAnOuve? (fut.) has 
a short v, and that he had before his mind, when dictating, some fifty 
different rhythmical forms of concluding his sentences or co/a ; in a word, 
that when giving his decisions to his lieutenants he shackled himself 
with more metrical fetters than a Sophocles composing a choral ode. 

Another assumption with regard to the Pastorals for the purpose of 
this metrical analysis and comparison is this, that they are of the same’ 
literary character as the Paulines. One might say with equal plausibility 
that Cicero’s letters to Atticus couched in the ‘ sermo quotidianus’ (Fam. 
1. 1) possessed the same literary finish as the de Orafore. Furthermore, 
if conformity to Zielinski’s analysis is the test of Pauline authorship, the 
results of its application to the Pastorals must not be compared with 
those of its application to the more argumentative and rhetorical parts 
of the Paulines, but with the results of its application to their more 
practical sections. To apply the test fairly we must put the practical 
sections of the Paulines together and test the Pastorals by their results, 
even though we may feel confident that the test really leads to nothing. 

The following practical portions of the Paulines have been put together 
by the present writer: 1 Thess. v (59 commata, Nestle), 2 Thess. iii 
(48), x Cor. xvi (60), 2 Cor. xiii (47), Gal. v 13-vi 18 (85), Col. iv 1-15 
(36), Rom. xvi 17-27 (24), making 359 commata. In these he has 
found 92 of the V class, 25-6 per cent.; 91 of the L class, 25-3 per 
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cent.; 76 of M and MS, 21-3 per cent. ; 42 of P, r1-6 percent. ; 58 of 
S, 16-1 per cent. 


Compare Dr Rose’s analysis of the Pastorals with these results :— 


: " p Practical Portions 
2 Tim. 1 Tim. Tit. of Paulines 

V. 27°5 19-8 24:0) 25-6 } 

L. 24-3 \27° 30-4 § 5°? 27-3 § 75 25-3 jF°9 

M. 22-9 249 21-3 21-1 

Ss. 146 14:8 14°3 16-1 

7. 10-6 10-0 12-9 11-6 


There is here a close resemblance between the metrical styles of the 
Pastorals and the practical portions of the Paulines shewn chiefly on 
the V L clauses—51-8 (2 Tim.), 50-2 (1 Tim.), 51-3 per cent. (Titus), 
and 50-9 per cent. (Practical Portions). 

Now take Romans xii 6-16, the most practical portion of the letter, 
in its condensed style with one solitary conjunction dAAqa in its twenty- 
nine commata, and with its numerous imperatives resembling the 
Pastorals. Dr Rose’s own analysis works out thus: V (8) 27-5, L (7) 
24:1, M and MS(7) 24-1, S (2) 7, and P(5) 17 per cent. V and 
L together are 51-6, practically the same as 2 Tim., 51-8, and Titus, 
513. Cf. also r Tim., 50-2, and Practical Portions, 50-9. M has 
24:1 per cent.: cf. M in 1 Tim., 24-9 per cent. In the 17 lines of this 
passage (Tregelles) there are 5 da. Aey. which means g-1 per page 
(31 lines); 3 compounds with quAo-, cf. 2 Tim. iii 2 where there are 
4—this is considered a Pastoral peculiarity. Here ¢:Aogevia, there didd- 
éevos, &c. Here irda ppovoirres, and in 1 Tim. vi 17 iynAd dpoveiv (8). 
Here, and in Tit. iii 14 only, the plural xpeia. Accordingly, if the 
Pastorals are to be discarded as the result of the application of this test, 
the practical sections of the Pauline Epistles must also be discarded on 
the same grounds. These conclusions are supported by a passage in 
Dr Lock’s commentary’ which appeared some time after the above 
analysis was made. He says: ‘It is very doubtful whether this 
rhythmical test, however applicable to set speeches, can be transferred 
with any confidence to informal letters. Dr Rose has to admit excep- 
tions to its rigid application, and for it to be conclusive these epistles 
should only be compared with the practical sections of the earlier letters. 
The most argumentative or more poetical and rhetorical sections ought 
not to be thrown into the scale.’ This we have done and have found 
that the test does not disqualify any of the Pastorals. 

Another test, that of the dag Aeyopeva, has been applied to the 
Pastorals by Dr Harrison.? According to the figures he gives there are 
75 amag \eyopeva in t Timothy only (not including repetitions), that is, 

1 W. Lock, The Pastoral Epistles, Int. Crit. Comm. 1924, p. v. 

2? P. H. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, Oxford, 1921, pp. 137 ff. 
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75 to 74 pages (Tregelles) or 10-5 to the page. 2 Timothy has 48 in 
53 pages, 9 to the page; Titus, 30 to 3 pages, ro to the page. On the 
other hand, Romans has 103 in 283 pages, 3-9 to the page; 1 Cor., 
98 in 2734 pages, 3-5 to the page; 2 Cor., 92 in 184 pages, 5 to the 
page ; Gal., 32 in 9} pages, 3-3 to the page ; Ephesians, 4o in ro pages, 
4 to the page; Col., 33 in 64 pages, 5 to the page; 1 Thess., 20 in 
6% pages, 3-2 to the page; 2 Thess., ro in 34 pages, 3 to the page; 
Phil., 37 in 63 pages, 5-5 to the page. These numbers, however, are 
somewhat deceptive. There is great variation even in each epistle, e. g. 
Romans on pp. 397, 398, 399 (cc. i and ii, Tregelles) has 5, 11, and 2 
respectively. In 2 Cor. the earlier portion has comparatively few, the 
later portion many. Page 461 has 1; p. 463, 7; p. 465, 1; p. 467, 8; 
p. 470, 8; p. 471, 6; p. 472, 6. Omitting repetitions, we have 28 in 
the first 8 chapters of 114 pages, 38 in the last 3 chapters of 7 pages. 
That is, 2 to the page in chaps. i-viii, and 5-5 to the page in chaps. 
ix—xiii, so that there is as great a difference in the matter of az. dey. 
between 2 Cor. i—viii and 2 Cor. x—xiii as there is between 2 Cor. x-xiii 
and the Pastorals. 

Apply another test. Take the practical portions of the letters which 
most resemble the Pastorals. In Phil. iv 8-20, 25 lines, there are 
9 ar. Xey., that is, r1-1 to page (31 lines). We have here also many 
Pastoral features: (1) repetition, émifyra (2), xpeia (2), eis Adyov (2), 
ovx ore (2); (2) asyndeton ; (3) an unusual metaphor, dveaAere, cf. 
dvalwrupewv, 2 Tim. i6; (4) a similar doxology to 2 Tim. iv 18; (5) a 
similar double greeting in vv. 21 ff to 2 Tim. iv 19-21; (6) the same 
phrase, 7@ évdvvapodvri pe, V. 13 and 1 Tim. i 12 & (just as Phil. ii 17 
and 2 Tim. iv 6 have orévdopa:, and dvadtoa of Phil. i 23 is echoed in 
the dvdAvors of the same passage), and other features. 

In Romans xii 6-16, another practical section, we have 9-1 dz. ey. 
to the page. In Ephesians vi ro-20, 24 lines, there are 8, which is 10-3 
to the page, and we have the doublet rpocevxy and dénors only in Phil. 
iv 6, here and in Pastorals (1 Tim. ii 1, v. 5). In 1 Thess. v 12-27, 
21} lines, there are 5 dz. Aey., 73 to the page. We have 17 imperatives 
in 15 lines (in 1 Tim. iv 11-16, 10 lines, we have 8 imperatives), 
asyndeton practically all through, the same requirement regarding oi 
xomuavres, V. 12 and rt Tim. v 17; just as in 2 Thess. iii 6 we have the 
same warning against disorderly brethren as in 2 Tim. iii 5. V. 14 has 
iva évtpary, only here and in Tit. ii 8; wepuepyafdpuevor, of v. 11, is 
echoed in zrepiepyor (of persons) in 1 Tim. v 13, and the same order to 
be an example, rvos, is in v. 9 and in 1 Tim. iv 12. 

The variation in the comparative use of dz. Aey. in these letters is 
not, therefore, a sure test. It would also prove that /u/ius Caesar 
(3-4 to page), 1601, was written before Henry V (8-3 to page), 1598; 
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that Macbeth (9-7 to page), 1606, was written after Coriolanus (6-8 to 
page), 1610; and that Hamlet (10-4 to page, 1602) was written many 
years after Julius Caesar. The subject-matter of the plays is largely 
responsible for the variation, as in the case of the Pastorals. This test 
would also prove that the Cicero who wrote the philosophical speeches 
did not write the oratorical works. In 50 pages of Nizolius’s Lexicon 
taken at random Dr Purser found the number of az. Aey. in the speeches 
to be 11 to the page, in oratorical works to be 4, in the epistles to 
be rg, in the philosophical works to be 25. 

The only conclusion we can draw from the relative numbers of 
am. Xey. in the Pauline epistles is that the apostle used a greater pro- 
portion of them in his later epistles, so that we should expect a con- 
siderable increase in the Pastorals, the new Christian doctrine and 
system requiring like every new science and art in our own day a special 
and speedily growing terminology. 

Dr Harrison’s list of Pastoral dz. Aey. (pp. 161 ff) in many cases does 
not give the earliest appearances of these words’ but the latest. Forty- 
four of these are in the Greek drama (20 Aesch., 7 Soph., 17 Eurip.), 


chiefly in the Ovesteia and other plays in which Nero acted after his. 


mother’s murder (A.D. 59). Aeschylus has also strings of words in 
a-priv. and compounds in ¢uAo-, as we find in the Pastorals. Forty-four 
also are in the standard Classics, 34 in Polybius and Strabo, 6 in Meineke’s 
Fragmenta, 12 in Philo, Josephus, &c., 5 in Latin. The LXX gives 6 
(76 altogether), Diodorus 8 (40 altogether). Thus 159 are accounted 
for, 153 (omitting 2 from Josephus and 4 from Plutarch) of which are 
found before a.p. 50. Of the others many cognate and similar forms 


1 e.g. dxaipws (M. Aurel.). Aeschylus, dyaxos (Aelian) Aeschylus, Persae ; dprios, 
fit (Epict.), Herod. ; domov5es (Philo), Aeschylus; fevodoxeiv (Moeris), Eurip., Strabo ; 
7yuvaxapov (M. Aurel.), Diocles. (Meineke Com. Frag.), 470 B.C. ; mapo.vos (Plut.) 
Meineke, Antiphanes, 388 B.c.; vypddAcos (Plut.), Aeschylus; mAéyya (Joseph.), 
Eurip. ; vedputos (Arrian), Aristophanes (so Pollux) ; wayyun (4 Macc.) Meineke, 
Pherecrates, 436 B.c.; yayypava (Plut.), Lucilius, Varro; matpadgns (M. Aurel.), 
Plato, &c.; mepmeipw (Philo), Diodorus, 8 B.c.; edperddoros (M. Aurel.), Vectius 
Valens, a.p. 48; o7éuaxos stomach (Dioscorides), Hippocrates, Horace, Cicero ; 
acappovicpds (Joseph.), Strabo; dwéBAnros (Lucian), Homer; ywyuvacia (Epict.), 
Polybius ; é5nAos (2 Macc.), Hom., Demosthenes ; éravdép@wors (Philo), Polybius, 
Strabo; paraoAdyos (no ref.), Telestes (Bergk. Anth. Lyr.) 400 B.c.: olxodecnoreiv 
(Plutarch), Pap. Oxyr., M. and M., a. p. 20-50 ; mepippoveiv (4 Macc.), Plato, Thucyd. ; 
imordmwa:s (Galen), Strabo ; pidavdpos (Plut.), Aeschylus ; pAvapos (Plut.), Aristoph. ; 
xataotpnuay (Ign. ad Antioch), but cf. éorpnviwy xkarafeBpaxws, Antiphanes 
(Meineke), 388 B.c.; dvtidi:ari@epa (Longinus), but see Diodorus xxxiv exc, 602 7d 
nadiv avroy dyridi:ar.Géva, to punish him for each crime ; revenge oneself or retaliate 
is the sense required in 2 Tim. ii 25. Diodorus has many phrases similar to those 
in Pastorals, many identical, and throws light on many others, e.g. 1 Tim. vi 2, 
evepyecia, a master’s kindness to a slave (Diod. v. 26). 
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are also found before that date. Of the 131 or more words that occur 
in the Pastorals, but not in the ten Paulines, and elsewhere in the N. T., 
22 are in the Greek drama, 52 in Polybius and Strabo, 43 in the 
standard Classics. Diodorus has 5 (many others already counted), 
Cicero, 1. LXX, Philo, and Josephus have others, excepting doAos, 
Herodian A.D. 230, ddiAdpyvpas only in late writers, rpeaBurépiov also 
late. Omitting these three, and three in Josephus, 125 out of the 131, 
96 per cent., of the Pastoral words, found elsewhere in N. T. but not 
in Paulines, occur before a.D. 50 ; while at least 153 out of 175, 88 per 
cent., of the dw. Aey. can be quoted before a.p. 50. That is, of the 
306 words, dz. Aey. and otherwise, in the Pastorals but not in the 
Paulines, go per cent. are before a.D. 50. The odds are that the remain- 
ing to per cent. are also previous to, or not much later than, that date. 

Dr Harrison would also bring the language of the Pastorals nearer to 
the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists than to the Paulines (pp. 140- 
148). The fact that 93 of the 175 dz. Aey. occur in the Ap. Fathers and 
Apologists, and 82 do not, cannot prove this. We have practically the 
same proportion in 1 Cor. ; 54 of the 98 dz. Aey. occur in these writers 
and 44 do not, so that if this is made a test of Pauline authorship, 
1 Cor. is in the same case as the Pastorals, and 2 Tim. is much later 
than 1 Tim., having 37 dz. Aey. that occur in these writers against 
30 that do not, whereas 1 Tim. has 48 that occur against 46 that do 
not. Philippians, with 19 against 18 that do wo¢ occur in these writers, 
moves nearer the sub-apostolic age ; and 1 and 2 Thess. with exactly 
the same proportion as Titus, 15 against 15, must be later than Gal. 
with 15 against 17! These proportions of the dz. Aey. of the various 
epistles, that are found in these late writers to those that are not, may 
simply shew that 2 Tim., for example, had a greater influence upon 
them than 1 Tim. And this was to be expected. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 


THE EXORDIUM OF MARCION’S ANTITHESES 


AccorDING to Harnack (Marcion: das Evangelium vom Fremden 
Gott) the opening ‘words of Marcion’s famous Antitheses were 

‘O miracle upon miracle, ecstasy, power and astonishment it is that 
one can say nothing about it (the Gospel), nor think about it, nor 
compare it with anything.’ 

The passage is given in full by Harnack, p. 256* and p. 355*, with 
due reference to his immediate source, viz. J. Schafers Zine altsyrische 
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antimarkionttische Erklarung von Parabeln des Herrn (Neutestament- 
liche Abhandlungen VI, Miinster, 1917). Schiafers’s document is not 
however extant in Syriac, but only in Armenian, it being in fact the 
work called in Armenian, Exposition of the Gospel, which immediately 
follows the well-known Commentary of Ephraim Syrus on the Diates- 
saron in the Armenian edition of Ephraim’s works in four volumes at 
Venice in 1836. The Exposition is printed in vol. ii, pp. 261-345. 

It may appear to others, as it did to me, that the above sentence is 
rather obscure. I therefore took the famous advice of President Routh 
to the future Dean Burgon and verified the reference (p. 262). I venture 
to think that the result is of some interest, for it appears that the four 


opening words are not merely ejaculatory, but key-words of Marcion’s 
Bible. 


‘ Miracle’ ( Wunder) is metsoutiung = mdotroc Rom. xi 33, 
‘ Ecstasy’ ( Verziickung) is himaroutiun = pwpia 1 Cor. i 18, 23, 
‘ Power’ (Macht) is zorouliun = dvvayuo 1 Cor. i 18, 23, 


‘ Astonishment ’ (.Staunen) is zarmang = éxaraciw Lk. v 26. 


Of these, nos. 3 and 4 were quite correctly translated by Dr Schifers, 
and s0rouliun = divapyuo is one of the commonest words in the Armenian 
Bible ; but when it is noticed that no. 2 Aimaroutiun corresponds to 
pwpia the following dvvayso becomes significant, and the reference to 
1 Cor. 18, 23 clear. ‘ Folly’ and ‘ power’ are not often conjoined except 
in the Pauline ‘ word of the Cross’. And ‘ O riches!’ is a much more 
significant exclamation than ‘O wonder of wonders !’ (which means very 
little more than plain Oh!). ‘O wealth of riches !’ cannot but suggest 
St Paul’s famous exclamation in Romans xi 33. The Armenian vulgate 
and Ephraim’s Commentary ad Joc. have ‘O depth of riches !’ and the 
word is singular, but the plural is also used and, after all, this is not 
a quotation from Romans but an allusion. 

The fourth word is used in Lk. v 26 of the écaraov which fell on all 
the beholders when the beneficent kindness of Jesus was displayed. 

In the latter part of the sentence ‘ think about’ corresponds to ¢poveiv 
imép (Phil. iv 10) and ‘compare’ is the word for éuoudfew used in Lk. 
vii 31, xiii 18, 20. 

We may therefore translate (with Rom. xi 33, 1 Cor. i 18, and Lk. v 
26 in our minds) :— 

*O wealth of riches! Folly, power, and ecstasy !—seeing that there 
can be nothing to say about it, or to imagine about it, or to compare 
it to!’ 

The construction is a little incoherent, but the meaning is plain. 


F. C. BurkItTT. 
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THE DATE OF DE SACRAMENTIS 


THE prevailing opinion, as expressed by Thompson and Srawley in 
their edition of this treatise,' seems to be that it was written in the early 
decades of the fifth century. Le Brun (Zxf/ic. de la Messe iii 217) dated 
it about A.D. 500, and the late H. M. Bannister regarded it as a treatise 
of the sixth century (J/iss. Goth., H 35, ii 62). Any opinion as to the 
date must depend on two kinds of evidence ; the external, which is that 
as the book is obviously based on St Ambrose de Mysteriis, and, as it 
occurs in a MS of the seventh century, it cannot be earlier than the 
close of the fourth century, or later than the earlier part of the seventh : 
and the internal, which is somewhat vague and indefinite. Imitation of 
St Ambrose is as likely in the sixth century as in the fifth, and so gives 
no clue as to date. The writer agrees with St Ambrose, the Ambrosian 
liturgical books, and the Luxeuil Lectionary in prefixing Dominus to 
our Lord’s name: having Dominus Jesus eight times. 

Baptism is normally celebrated but once a year: ‘semel in anno 
summus sacerdos intrare consuevit, hoc est, ad baptisterium’ (IV i 2). 
The Roman custom was twice only, at Easter and Pentecost, apart from 
cases of necessity: Siricius in 385, Leo in 447, and Gelasius in 494, 
have left letters ordering this (Gratian Decretum III iv 11 sqq.); and 
the popes continued to insist on it at intervals for some centuries. In 
Gaul, however, the councils order or imply Easter only as the baptismal 
season : that of Agde, 506, can. 13, implies it; that of Macon, 585, 
can. 3, regards Sanctum Pascha as legitimum diem baptismi, and that of 
Auxerre, can. 18, of the same year, lays down ‘ Non licet absque paschae 
solennitate ullo tempore baptizare’. In this matter the writer of De Sacr. 
agrees with the Gaulish councils rather than with the custom of the 
Roman Church, in spite of his statement ‘ecclesia Romana. .. cuius 
typum in omnibus sequimur et formam’, and again ‘in omnibus cupio 
sequi ecclesiam Romanam’. 

The widespread use of the Pedi/avium also gives no indication of the 
date, or of the provenance of the treatise: it is found in Ireland, Gaul, 
and North Italy, was known to St Augustine as practised by many (Z/. 
lv ad Januar. 18), but forbidden in Spain by the council of Illiberis 
(can. 48), and not used at all at Rome. 

The neophytes might have to live among genées, or among Jews, in 


1 St Ambrose ‘On the Mysteries’ and the treatise on the sacraments, S.P.C.K., 
919. 
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restricted circumstances : ‘ etsi inter gentes, inter Iudaeos positus sis, 
habes tamen ubique tuum secretum. Cubiculum tuum mens tua est’ 
(VI iii 12). And he continues, ‘though thou be placed in a crowd (in 
populo), still thou keepest within thee thy private and secret place’. 
Christian slaves in the hands of Jews are mentioned in the councils of 
Orleans of 538, can. 13, and 541, can. 30. It is possible that the refer- 
ence to being placed among Jews refers to Christian slaves in their 
hands: and that the gemfes may be one of the barbarian peoples that 
ravaged Gaul during the fifth and sixth centuries, and made slaves of all 
prisoners of war. 

Quoting St Paul, the author writes: ‘vo/o autem viros, hoc est qui 
possint servare praeceptum, orare in omni loco’ (VI iv 18). In the 
previous section he has discussed why St Paul says viros, seeing that 
prayer is common to men and women: and has suggested that perhaps 
it is ‘ne mulieres usurparent et male intelligerent ubique clamare, quas 
in ecclesia sustinere non possumus’. He had earlier (VI iii 15) shewn 
his dislike of feminine loquacity. It is clear that he anticipates some 
hindrance to men praying in every place: and also that he has in mind 
praying in church as well as elsewhere. Slavery and civil war would 
fulfil the conditions at which he hints : and in Gaul at almost any time 
during the fifth and sixth centuries such conditions were easily to be 
found. Writing of the wars between Chilperic and Sigebert, Gregory 
of Tours (7. F. iv 48) says: ‘ecclesias incendit, ministeria detrahit, 
clericos interficit, monasteria virorum deiicit, puellas deludit, et cuncta 
devastat : fuitque illo in tempore prior in ecclesiis gemitus quam tempore 
persecutionis Diocletiani’. The second half of the sixth century would 
suit the allusions of De Sacr. There was still considerable heathenism 
in Gaul in the time of Childebert (511-558), which he tried to eradicate 
(Migne P. Z. Ixxi 1159-1160). Gregory mentions in the Life of St. 
Nicetius of Trier, of the sixth century, that a multitude of pagans going 
by ship to Italy, with only one Christian on board, invoked Jove, Mercury, 
Minerva, and Venus, for help in a tempest (V. Patr. xvii 5). Heathen 
might be found, therefore, even in Italy, in the sixth century. 

Another passage, cited as possible evidence of the still flourishing 
state of paganism, is after a quotation from 1 Pet. iii 1, 2: ‘hoc valet 
mulieris gravitas et pudicitia et eius bona conversatio, ut virum suum 
vocet ad fidem et devotionem, quod et prudentis viri sermo frequenter 
operatur’ (VI v 21): the wife’s virtues will call the husband to faith 
and devotion. But this looks more like turning a worldly minded 
nominal Christian into a practising one, than the conversion of a pagan 
husband to Christianity. 

Thompson and Srawley suggest that in III ii 13 the writer may have 
Pelagianism in view: ‘Sunt quidam, scio certe aliquem fuisse qui 
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diceret, cum illi diceremus : In hac aetate magis baptizari debes, dicebat 
ille: Qua re baptizor? peccatum non habeo, numquid peccatum con- 
traxi?’ This is surely impossible, and, moreover, is at variance with 
their estimate of the date of the treatise: the writer is extremely vague 
about the person of whom he speaks: and it happened some time ago 
( fuisse): Pelagius died ¢. 421 ; and he did not reject baptism, nor did 
he say that man had no sin, but only that he did not inherit sin. There- 
fore the allusion in no way fits Pelagianism. On the other hand it was 
very characteristic of the Teutonic tribes, specially the Norsemen, that, 
as Prof. Mawer says, they were entirely lacking in any conception of sin 
in the Christian sense: men who, as Adam of Bremen said later of some 
of them, wept neither for their sins nor for their dead ones (A. Mawer 
The Vikings 95). It is more likely that the allusion is to some Teutonic 
chief. 

Comparison of the baptismal rite of De Sacr. with other early forms, 
such as those in the Gelasian Sacramentary, the Bobbio, Gothic, and 
Gallican missals, shews that it has some special affinities with that of 
the Gallicanum. Thus, the Renunciations in De Sacr. are (1) diabolo 
et operibus eius, and (2) saeculo et voluptatibus eius (1 ii 5). St Ambrose 
De Myst. has (1) diabolo et operibus eius, and (2) mundo et luxuriae eius 
ac voluptatibus. Bobbio has saeculo huic, but Gall. is the only one that 
mentions both saecu/um and voluptates. Writing of the blessing of the 
Font, De Sacr. has non sanat aqua nisi Spiritus descenderit (1 v 15). 
Neither Bobbio nor Gall. gives descendere, but it occurs in Gelas.: de- 
scendat in hunc plenitudinem fontis virtus Spiritus tui, and twice in Goth. : 
descendat super aguas has angelus benedictionis tuae, and later, descendat 
super eam virtus tua, desuper infunde Spiritum tuum sanctum Paraclitum 
Angelum veritatis ; either of which the writer might have had in mind. 
Farther on, describing the consecration more fully, he says: sacerdos 
exorcismum facit secundum creaturam aquae, invocationem postea et precem 
defert : ut sanctificetur fons et adsit praesentia Trinitatis aeternae (I v 18): 
and again: Venit sacerdos, precem dicit ad fontem, invocat Patris nomen, 
praesentiam Filii et Spiritus sancti: utitur verbis celestibus (Il v 14). The 
heavenly words are the Matthaean formula (Matt. xxviii 19). Gall. has 
exoremus ut... praesentia Trinae Maiestatis adsistat in the Praefatio 
before the Exorcism ; the Matthaean formula comes in the Exorcism ; 
and in the Contestatio Fontis is: Adsiste quaesumus ad invocationem 
nominis tui: sanctifica fontem hunc. There is a noteworthy verbal affinity 
here : invocatio nominis, sanctificare fontem, and praesentia Trinttatis 
(Trinae Maiestatis) ; none of the other liturgical books mentioned above 
has any mention of the first and third of these: but St Ambrose De Myst. 
(I iii 8) has ‘ crede ergo divinitatis illic adesse praesentiam’. The author 
of De Sacr. lays stress on the theme ‘Consepulti enim sumus cum illo 
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per baptismum in mortem. ... Si enim complantati facti sumus simili- 
tudini mortis eius, simul et resurrectionis erimus’ (Rom. vi 4, 5: Col. 
ii 12), in II vii 20,23. The only one of the above books that does the 
same is Gall. In the Praefatio before the Exorcism Gall. has: deditori- 
bus cum Christo per baptismum consepultis ; in that before the Blessing 
of the Font: ‘ef consepultus in lavacro Redemptori suo, in similitudinem 
sacri divinique mystertt, cut commoritur per baptismum, eidem conresurgat 
in regno’. The similarity of language is due of course to their borrowing 
from the same source: but the point to notice is that De Sacr. is here 
not based on De Mysteriis, which merely alludes briefly to the theme 
of Rom. vi 3-5 and Col. ii 12, and that the only Sacramentary that 
utilizes it is Wissale Gallicanum. This was not the actual book, how- 
ever, in the hands of the author of the treatise : at any rate there are 
many differences : e.g. in the exposition of the Lord’s Prayer De Sacer. 
has little in common with Gall., and in one particular contradicts it 
(V iv 29): ‘vide quod dicet, e¢ ne patiaris induci nos in tentationem, 
quam ferre non possumus. Non dicit, non inducas in tentationem’, 
which latter is the reading of Gall. and all the others. This African 
reading occurs in Arnobius Iunior de Deo Trino ii 30, a Gaulish writer 
of the fifth century. Gall. seems to consist of parts of two different 
sacramentaries bound up together: one Gallican throughout, and the 
other of the Bobbio type, with the Roman canon substituted after 
Sanctus for the usual variable prayers, as directed, e.g. in the mass for 
Maundy Thursday. The baptismal service is in the second of these, 
but there is a fragment of a second exfositio symboli which seems to 
belong to the former. 

In referring to the Eucharist the writer describes the consecrated wine 
as similitudo pretiosi sanguinis (IV iv 20, V1i 3). The term is used by 
St Augustine (Z. xcviii ad Bonifacium 9): ‘si enim sacramenta quam- 
dam similitudinem earum rerum quarum sacramenta sunt non haberent, 
omnino sacramenta non essent’. Gelasius also uses it (de duabus in 
Christo naturis): ‘et certe imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinis 
Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur’: and the term appears in 
several Post-pridie and other prayers of the Mozarabic rite (Zz. Sacr. 
197, 321, 342, 576, 641). It therefore gives no help towards dating 
the treatise. 

Once only De Sacr. refers to the Arians: but here it makes no refer- 
ence to their doctrine of our Lord’s Person, but only has : ‘ Arriani putant 
se derogare sancto Spiritui, si dicant illum Spiritum Paracletum’. In 
the first expositio symboli in Gallicanum one notes the same absence of 
any mention of heretical views of our Lord’s Person, while much stress is 
laid on the equality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son: 
‘ Ne inferioris ergo fortasse contumeliam pateretur, iure eum sibi aequali- 
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ter vindicare et deitatis ostendit plenitudinem et Patris ac Filii dignita- 
tem’: and it concludes: ‘quia cum aequalis potestas ac dignitas 
trinitatis sit, quidquid uni detrahitur, cunctae procul dubio deitati 
aequaliter derogatur’. Here is another resemblance between De Sacer. 
and the Gadlicanum. 

In enumerating the subjects of the Intercessions at mass, the author 
writes (IV iv 14): ‘oratio petitur pro populo, pro regibus, pro caeteris’. 
There was therefore no emperor ruling when the treatise was written. 
The western empire was extinguished by Odoacer in 476, and though 
Odoacer might have been called ‘king’ by others, his title was only 
‘Patrician’. The use of the plural, however, suggests rather Gaul, with 
its several kings at one time, in the fifth and sixth centuries, or at any 
rate some country where there was a succession of kings, which again 
suggests Gaul rather than Italy, where a royal succession did not appear 
before the sixth century. There are intercessions fro regibus et pace on 
Easter Even in Gall. Goth. and Bobbio: veges romani are mentioned in 
some Gelasian prayers, and that sacramentary also has a missa pro 
regibus. All these are later than the fifth century. 

The text of the canon given by the author of De Sacr. is no doubt 
older than the book and stands in some relation to the Roman canon. 
It may be an older version of it: or a compilation from the same sources, 
but independent: or it may be an adaptation of it. The prepared 
oblation is described before consecration as figura corporis et sanguinis 
(IV v 21). Gaudentius of Brescia, ¢. 420, uses the phrase of the con- 
secrated host (Serm. iii: Migne P. Z. xx 860), as does St Augustine 
(Znarr. in Ps. iii t). The Latin of Hippolytus has both ‘antitype’ 
and ‘similitude’ for that into which the oblations are to be consecrated 
(Hauler Fragm. Veronensia p. 112): but De Sacr. reminds one more of 
Sarapion’s 76 dpoiwpa Tod owparos, OF Ta avtitvTa TOD dyiov Gdparos Kal 
aipatos of Lit. S. Basil (L E W i 329), used in both cases of the prepared 
oblation before consecration. Or it might be a reflexion of the idea 
that the prepared oblations represent the dead body of our Lord in the 
tomb (Narsai Hom. xvii ed. Connolly, 4, 55), which was held in Gaul, 
where the vessel in which the prepared oblation was carried to the altar 
was Called a ¢urris, ‘quia monumentum Domini in similitudinem turris 
fuit scissum in petra et intus lectum ubi pausavit corpus dominicum’ 
(S. Germani Zxfositio, Migne P. Z. |xxii 93); and in 832 Hincmar of 
Reims ordained that incense should be offered over the oblation at the 
offertory ‘in morte Redemptoris’ (Capit. Synod. 6: Migne ?. Z. cxxv 
774). The phrase in any case hardly affords any definite indication of 
date. 

For the ‘angel’ of Supplices te the canon of De Sacr. has ‘angels’, 
and the reference to Abel, Abraham, and Melchisedech occurs after the 
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prayer that the oblations may be received at the altar on high.’ In Spain 
and Gaul adaptations of parts of the Roman Canon were made with 
increasing frequency as time went on for use as Gallican prayers. The 
anamnesis of a Post secreta in Miss. Goth. (H. B.S. i p. 138) is almost 
verbatim that of De Sacr.: and fragments of the canon are frequent in 
the Post-pridies of the Mozarabic Lider Ordinum and Liber Sacramen- 
torum. Is it not more probable that De Sacr. gives a conflation of 
separate prayers, than that the separate prayers of the present canon 
were compiled and arranged from the continuous form represented by 
De Sacr.? 

Duchesne suggested that De Sacr. was drawn up in some North Italian 
church, probably at Ravenna, about 400 (Christian Worship, 4th ed., 
p- 177): but at Ravenna, of all places, the intercessions would surely 
have included a prayer pro imperatore and not one fro regibus, before 
the time of Theodoric and his successors in the sixth century. 

The conclusions to which these observations lead is that the treatise 
De Sacramentis was written sometime during the sixth century, in a 
country governed by kings, such as some part of Gaul or Burgundy. 
Greater precision is hardly possible. 


C. ATCHLEY. 


BACHIARIUS. ARATOR. LATHCEN 


I. Bachiarius and Mochta. 


Ir has frequently been stated, especially by Irish writers, that the 
Spanish monk Bachiarius was an Irishman,’ a disciple of St Patrick, 
whose native name was Mochta. So far as I am aware the origin of 
this strange blunder has never been explained. It seems to be based 
on an entry in the Ca/alogus* of John Bale :— 

‘Bachiarius Macceus, diui Patricii discipulus, natione Brytannus (alii 


Macceum uatem appellant)... Hunc alii Bacciarium, alii Bachianum 
uocant.’ ¢ 


1 Coptic St Cyril has ‘angels and archangels’ for the ‘ archangel’ of St Mark : 
and follows the same order of subjects as De Sacr.—altar, angels, Abel, Abraham. 

2 Wetzer u. Welte Kirchenlexikon 2° Aufl., i 1882 col. 1827, ‘ Bacchiarius 
(Bacchines), ein irischer oder englischer Minch im finften Jahrhundert’; cf. also 
the standard works of Teuffel, Schanz, De Labriolle (Hist. de la litt. lat. chrét. 1920 
Pp. 413); Capelle Bulletin no. 500 dans Rev. benéd. 38, janvier 1926; Duhr Revue 
@ hist. ecclésiastique 24, Louvain, janvier-avril 1928. 

3 Scriptorum ill. Brytanniz catalogus, Basileae 1357 pp- 44-45. 

* In Bale’s earlier Index (ed. Poole and Bateson 1902 p. 285) the entry is slightly 
different and there is no mention of St Patrick : ‘ Macceus vates, quem alii Baccia- 
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Bale’s Macceus was by certain subsequent writers identified with 
Mochta of Louth, alleged to have died in 534 and to have been a disciple 
of St Patrick.’ 

Where, then, did Bale find the name Macceus applied to Bachiarius ? 
It seems to me that the solution is as follows :— 

E. Diimmler?* has reprinted from Mabillon the summary of a letter 
written by Ratramnus of Corbie, at the request of Odo, bishop of 
Beauvais (861-881), in which the former refutes the errors of a certain 
unnamed monk. The latter had been led into these errors by an 
Irishman, Macarius Scottus, whom he had consulted, and of whom 
nothing is known.* Ratramnus stigmatizes his adversary as a heretic 
more worthy of being suppressed by pastoral authority than combated 
by reasoning, and accuses him of saying that there exist in the world 
but one man and one soul, an error so absurd, he adds, that its author 
ought to be called Baccharius and not Macarius: ‘Ratramnus hunc 
Macarium per deridiculum Baccharium vocat, quoniam non beatus, sed 
stultus et ebrius talia somniavit.’ * 

Is it not probable that Bale, finding a copy of this letter of Ratramnus 
in one or other of the very numerous MSS examined by him,’ and reading 
it only superficially, transcribed Macceus for Macarius and mixed up 
Bachiarius with Baccharius? Later, when compiling his Jnmdex and 
Catalogus, he would naturally seek to identify this MZ/acceus, and hit 
upon Mochteus (Mochta*), the supposed disciple of St Patrick. The 
confusion of Bachiarius with Mochta of Louth is thus easily explained. 


rium, alii Bachianum vocant, floruit circa annum Christi 460... Bachiarius (ut 
fertur) Britanus’, &c. 

1 Fabricius Bibl. lat. med. et inf. aet. ed. Florent. 1858 i p. 151; Acta Sanctorum, 
Aug. t. iii 1737 pp. 741-743; writers cited by Chevalier (Bio-Bibliographie, s.vv. 
Bachiarius, Mochta), and by Capelle and Duhr (supra); cf. also Gougaud Les 
chrétientés celtiques 1911 pp. 281-282. 

2 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae vi 1902 pp. 153-154. The editor did not succeed 
in tracing Mabillon’s Noyon MS. We have thus only the substance of the letter 
with brief extracts. 

3 Mabillon’s conjecture, adopted by Manitius (Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelaliers 
i 1911 p. 290), that this Macarius is the Marcharius monachus to whom Hraban of 
Fulda in 820 dedicated his Liber de Computo is chronologically improbable (cf. 
Diammler /oc. at. p. 153). 

4 For an account of this controversy see Renan Averroés et I’ Averroisme 3° ed. 
1866 pp. 131-133. Renan remarks the prevalence of unorthodox speculation 
among the early Irish. An interesting chapter might be written on this point (cf. 
Morin in Revue bénédictine 38 1926 p. 177, note). 

5 An examination of the MSS in British libraries which contain works of 
Ratramnus might lead to the discovery of the one used by Bale. This is highly 
desirable in view of the disappearance of Mabillon’s copy. 

6 The name is spelled in a great variety of ways, cf. Acta Sanctorum, Aug. t. iii 
Pp. 736. 
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I]. A Commentary on Arator. 


The poem of Arator, De Actibus Apostolorum, finished in 544, had 
a wide diffusion in the early Middle Ages.' Yet, notwithstanding the 
diligent researches of M. Manitius,? only one commentary upon it has 
been hitherto unearthed, that namely which occurs in MS Trevirensis 
1093 (saec. xi), and which Prof. E. K. Rand * conjectures to be the work 
of Remigius of Auxerre, the most indefatigable scholiast of the ninth 
century.* 

It may be worth while to place on record the fact that a British Museum 
MS contains a copious commentary on the entire poem.’ The following 
brief extracts will enable future investigators to determine the relation 
of these glosses to those of the Tréves MS. 

MS Royal 15 A. v, late eleventh century :— 

f. 86a, no title: Arator subdiaconus fuit sancte romane ecclesie tem- 
pore Vigilii pape, qui considerans Iuuencum et Sedulium scripsisse 
actus metrice euuangelicos noluit iterum rescribere, sed totum se contulit 
ad actus apostolorum describendos. Scripsit autem metrice loculentis- 
simo stilo, id est luce pleno et ornato, quod Lucas scripsit prosaice, et 
cum magno fauore auditus est. Zer#io quia ter legit suum librum coram 
apostolico et Romanis.* Scripsit autem hanc epistolam ad Florianum 
abbatem’ ut sua auctoritate roboraretur uolumen eius. Alludit ad 
nomen cum dicit O Floriane iam tenes florem,® id est actum in ore, id 
est in superficie tui nominis, id est in tuo nomine. Ortum, id est natum. 
Maturis, id est perfectis, quia Florianus es tu et nomine et merito. . . 
f. 1474: parilis gratia scilicet Petri et Pauli. Pa/mam,® id est uictoriam. 
Istae *® Arator secundum Agustinum ™ dicit quod non fuerunt passi, sed 
finito anno integro, ipsa die qua a fidelibus celebratur passio Petri Paulus 


1 Kriiger ap. Schanz (Gesch. der rim. Litt. iv 2 1920 § 1161 ). 

2 Geschichte, &c. i 1911 pp. 162-167. . 

8 Cf. Manitius, p. 167. According to G. L. Perugi, the most recent editor of the 
poem of Arator (Aratore: contribuito allo studio della letteratura latina nel medio evo, 
Venezia 1908, p. 47), interlinear and marginal glosses occur in MS Chalons-sur- 
Marne 8, saec. xi—xii. 

* Manitius, pp. 506-519. 

5 The second article in the MS is a copy of the poem not mentioned by Perugi. 
In this copy the six introductory lines, Versibus egregiis ... ordo profundum, are 
placed at the end (f. 81a). Inv.1 there is the variant decursum for decursus 
(Perugi, p. 59), and in v. 5 iure for esse. Perugi’s edition (unknown to Manitius) 
cannot be regarded as definitive. Some of the older MSS are not even mentioned 
and the critical apparatus is insufficient. 

® Cf. the prose preface (ed. Perugi, pp. 57-58). 7 Cf. ed. p. 59. 

8 Cf. vv. 1-2 (ed. p. 59). ® Lib. ii, v. 1250 (ed. p. 130). 

10 Sic cod. 11 Cf, Sermo 295, cap. 7 (P. Lat. 38, 1352). 
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decollatus est. Egesippus* autem, qui proximus fuit temporibus aposto- 
lorum, affirmat quod in una die simul Petrus crucifixus Paulus decollatus 
est. 


Hic (f. 147 b) finiunt glosse deo gratias. 


Ill The ‘ Lorica’ of Lathcen. 


The ‘ Lorica’ of Lathcen? (so-called ‘ Lorica of Gildas’) has been 
printed at least a dozen times® between 1853 and 1908, but none of the 
editors has hitherto collated or even mentioned the existence of the 
Verona MS (Biblioteca Capitolare) LX VII (64). In this tenth-century 
copy,* of which I give here a collation with the most recent edition 
known to me, that of F. J. H. Jenkinson (Zhe Hisperica Famina, 1908, 
pp. 51-54), the Zorica occurs on folio 32 recto and verso, between two 
works of Alcuin, but in a different hand. The title is Zorica Ladcini 
sapientis. The readings of the MS are followed by those of the edition °: 
v. 2 unitati: Unitatis. 3 queso: quaesso. g lacerantibus: lacerandum. 
11 ut me illi praecedent inaciae : et illi me praecedant inacie. 12 caele- 
stibus ... miliciae : caelestis... militiae. 13 cerubin : Cheruphin. 
14 gabriel et mihael: et mihahel gabrihel. 15 arcangelos : archangelos. 
16 principatos potestates: principatus et pot. 17 defendant: defen- 
dentes. 319 dum:tum. 22 anatletas: anthletas.* 23 uti me... sepiet: 
dei ut me... sepiat.’ 24 periet: pereat. 25 feriet: feriat. 26 timor 


tremor... turmas tereat : cuius tremor... turbas terreat. 29 giphre: 
gibrae. 31 tetri demones: tetrae demones. 32 uibrent: librent 
33 gigram cefale ... laris: gygram cephalem ... iaris. 34 linguam... 


adque machinas: liganam ... . atque michinas. 35 caladum: cladam. 
36 bathina exsuiam: bathma exugiam. 37 capillis uertici esto: cum 
capillis uertici (esto om.). 38 salutis capiti: sal. esto cap. 39 cerebro: 
et cer. 40 labio faciei: labiae facie. 41 supercillis: supercilis, 
42 boccis internaso: buccis internasso. 44 gingauis anele: gingis 


1 Pseudo-Hegesippus (P. Lat. 15, 2070). 

2 The name is spelled in a variety of ways, see my note in J.7.S. xxi 1920 
p. 318. 

8 Cf. Gougaud in Revue celtique xxx 1909 p. 44, and in Bull. d'’ancienne litt. et 
@ arch. chrét.i 1911 p. 267. Gougaud’s list of editions is incomplete. 

* It has been described by Reifferscheid in Sitzungsber. der k. Akad. in Wien, 
phil.-hist. Classe 49, 1865 p. 10. 

5 The editors have divided the Lorica into 92 verses, two of which make up each 
line of the MS. 

® On this spelling, cf. Zimmer in Nachr. der k. Ges. su Géttingen, phil.-hist. 
Klasse 1895 p. 159. In vv. 22 and 29 we find the abbreviation dm for omnes. 
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anile. 45 oriube gutturi: uuae guttori. 46 gurgillioni : gurgilioni. 
47 ceymro: ceutro. 48 tutamini: tutamine. 49 dein ergo esto lorica: 
Deinde esto lurica. 50 membra (corr. marg. uiscera): uiscera. 51 re- 
tundas: retrudas. 51-52 sudos inuisibiles: inuis. sudes. 52 fingunt: 
figunt. Post 52 in med. pag. undice me defende potentia.’ 53 lorica: 
lurica. 54 cum scapulis humeros: humerosc.s. 55 cubiis: cubitis. 
56 pugnos palmos : pugnas palmas. 57,58 om.cod. 59 autem: cutem. 
61 gambas surras: cambas suras. 62 genoclis publites: genuclis 
poplites. 64 bassibus: basibus. 66 mentigris: mentagris. 67 tege 
pectus : (pectus om.). 68 mamminellas: mamillas. 70 alium : album. 
71 iacor et hilia: iecor et ilia. 72 obliuia: obligia. 73 toliam : toleam. 
74 buclamine: bucliamine. 75 tege carnem iungena: tege iunginam 
(carnem om.). 76 tortuosis: turtuosis. 77 uisicam ... plantes: uesic- 
cam... pantes. 78 et paginum: conpaginum. 8o preteriui: praeterii. 
83 uti plantis : utaplantis. 86 pestes .. . dolor langor : pestis . . .1. d. 
87 deo dante: dante deo. 8g et de carnis ...imens: ut de carne... 
imis. g1 etherea: etheria. g2 uehar: uehor. 

After v. 92 comes the line Deus inpenetrabili tutela undeque defende 
potentia, which is merely the repetition of vv. 27, 28. Then follows, 
without any break or title, a prayer in eight long lines commencing 
Heli heli domine mi adiuro te regna in me diligam te instrue me. It is 
a copy of the hymn printed by Blume? from a single* ninth-century 
MS (the ‘ Book of Cerne’), and divided by him into 19 verses. The 
following is a collation with his text :— 

v. 2 regna in me: custodi me Blume. 5 seruare: salvare. 7 om. cod. 


II permanentem : Permanente. 13 solus...unus: unus.. . solus. 
14 triplex simplex et trinitas...per sanctorum merita: simplex et 
trinitas . .. sanctorum om. Blume. 15 inputas peccata: imputes mihi 


peccata. 17 eminentia: imminentia. 18 fit extingues: Tu extinguas. 
19 in futuro saeculo: hic et in saecula. 

That a critical text of such a production as the Zorica of Lathcen 
should ever be constructed seems highly improbable. The editors have 
usually contented themselves with printing the readings of some par- 
ticular MS and noting the variants of others. Including the Verona 
copy seven MSS are now known. Blume‘ gives a list of six. The 


1 This is v. 28 which is again repeated at the end of the piece. 

2 Analecta Hymnica, 51, 1908 pp. 301-302 no. 231. The edition is unsatisfactory. 

8 The existence of the Verona copy has not hitherto been made known, It was 
overlooked by Reifferscheid. 

* lc. pp. 358-364 no. 262. Blume’s endeavour to give critical texts of the 
hymns edited by him is laudable, but unfortunately the extreme recklessness with 
which the emendation has been carried out, and the often unreliable nature of the 
apparatus criticus, compel one to use his edition only with the utmost caution. 
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readings of four, taken from previous editions, are furnished by Jenkin- 
son.’ Two of these,? which he designates B and K, are frequently in 
agreement against the other two, and with them may be associated our 
Veronensis. We have thus a group BKV. 

The attribution of the Lorica Ladcini* sapientis to Gildas, championed 
especially by Zimmer,* and accepted by the most recent editors, Bernard 
and Atkinson, Blume, and Jenkinson, cannot be upheld. The evidence 
of the MSS is decisively against it,> and Zimmer’s thesis has been 
sufficiently refuted by Thurneysen* followed by Mommsen’ and 
Strecker.* 

The Zorica is not the sole surviving literary product of the monk 
Lathcen (or whatever the correct spelling of his name may be), who 
died in 661. Elsewhere® I have given some account of his abridgement 
of the Moralia of St. Gregory, and of his citation in the anonymous 
Reichenau Commentary on the Catholic Epistles. 

M. Esposito. 


BERENGAR AND THE VIRGIN-BIRTH 


In his Studien 2u friithmittelalterlichen Abendmahisschriften (Paderborn, 
1926) Dr J. Geiselmann states that Berengar of Tours, who was con- 
demned so many times in the eleventh century on account of his 
eucharistic teaching,” was the first theologian in the middle ages to deny 
the doctrine of the partus clauso utero, or the Virgin-birth.” J. Schnitzer 
(Berengar von Tours, Munich,1891), makesa similarstatement.” Although 


1 Cf. Hisperica Famina p. xxii. 

2 B = Dublin, Lebor Breac (s. xiv) ; K = Cologne, 106 (s. ix). 

8 The spelling Ladcinus was perhaps suggested to the continental scribe by 
Alcuinus, between two of whose works the Lorica occurs. 

4 Nennius Vindicatus 1893 pp. 299-306. 

5 Cf. the articles of Gougaud cited above, and my note in J.7.S. xxi 1920 p. 318. 

® Zeits. fiir deutsche Philologie 28, Halle 1895 pp. 111-112. 

7 Chronica Minora iii 1898 p. 13. 

8 Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae iv 1914 p. 618. 

® Hermathena xvii 1912 pp. 104-106, and J.7.S. xxi 1920 p. 318. 

10 Cf. A. J. Macdonald, ‘ Lanfranc’ (Oxford, 1926), 41 ff. 

11 p..78. ‘Die Geburt utero clauso leugnete im Mittelalter erstmals Berengar, 
und zwar im Zusammenhang mit der Kritik des Realismus in der Eucharistielehre’ 
(cf. p. 81). 

12 p. 307f. ‘Der Leib Christi ward geboren wie jeder andre Leib eines 
Menschen ; ein Altweibermarchen ist es, zu glauben, Christus sei bei verschlos- 
senem Leibe seiner Mutter in die Welt getreten.’ 
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his contemporaries charged Berengar with other heresies, for example, 
that the Resurrection body of Christ did not pass through closed doors 
to the disciples,’ that infant baptism was unnecessary, and that marriage 
might be repudiated,” not one of which was ever proved against him, yet 
none of the writers of his own day, or of the next generation, accuses 
Berengar of heresy on the Virgin-birth. 

Geiselmann’s statement has arisen from a curious misunderstanding of 
the last-paragraph in Berengar’s De Sacra Coena (Vischer, Berlin, 1834, 
p. 289 f). 

‘Hormisda papa ad Iustinum Augustum: ut, qui ante tempora erat 
filius Dei, fieret filius hominis et nasceretur hominum more, matris 
vulvam natus aperiens et virginitatem matris deitatis virtute non solvens 
....Sed quid ad Hormisdam, vel alium aliquem, pergit aliquis, Im- 
pletum est, inquit evangelista, tempus Elisabeth, ut pareret, et peperit 
filium, et consequenter Impleti sunt, inquit, dies Mariae, ut pareret et 
peperit filium. Numquid interpretari potest vel insanus, quod dicit 
evangelista: Peperit filium, secundum quod anilis non tacet fabula, 
Christum de matre sub ascella, vel per costas natum fuisse? De sollem- 
pnitate pariendi etiam evangelista, ubi dicit, Ut facerent de eo, sicut 
scriptum est in lege domini: omne masculinum adaperiens vulvam .. .’ 
Here the passage ends, the rest of the MS having been destroyed. 

The question discussed by Berengar was not the Virgin-birth, but a 
strange interpretation of it, which originated in Germany in the ninth 
century.* According to this interpretation, the parturition of Mary 
did not take place in the normal way, but in an unnatural manner, 
through the ribs, or in certain other ways.‘ Geiselmann has not 
noticed that Berengar, who is known to have been acquainted with the 


1 Wolfelm Epist, (Pertz Mon. Ger., SS. xii 185); Eusebius Bruno Ep. to Berengar 
(Migne 147, 1203 8); Guitmund of Aversa De Corporis et Sanguinis Christi Veritate 
(Hurter 38, 147); Abbaudus Tyvactatus de Fractione Corporis Christi (Migne 166, 
1344B); Pseudo-Confessio of Alcuin, an 11th-century document (cf. Geiselmann 96) 
(Migne Io!, I: 90 B). 

2 Dietwin Epist. to Henry I of France (Migne 146, 1439 B). 

8 Ratramnus Liber de Nativitate Christi (Migne 121, 83): ‘Fama est, et quo- 
rundam non contemnanda cognovimus relatione, quod per Germaniae partes serpens 
antiquus perfidiae novae venena diffundat, et catholicam super nativitate Salvatoris 
fidem, nescio qua fraudis subtilitate subvertere molitur.’ 

* Ratramnus (Migne 83 a): ‘dogmatizans Christi infantiam per virginalis ianuam 
vulvae humanae nativitatis verum non habuisse ortum, sed monstruose de secreto 
ventris incerto tramite luminis in auras exisse, quod non est nasci, sed erumpi.’ 

(Ibid. 848): ‘sive per latus, sive per ventrem, sive per renes, sive per superiores 
inferioresve corporis partes’. 

(Ibid. 86 p-87 a): ‘ac si ostia quae dedit natura displicent, dissice ventrem, 
nuda costas, spinam rumpe, vel quemadmodum nescio qui stulissimi delirant, aperi 
ascellam’, 
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work of Ratramnus, although wrongly attributing it to John the Scot, uses 
similar terminology. Cf. De Sacra Coena, p. 290 :— 

‘ Secundum quod anilis non tacet fabula, Christum de matre sudascella, 
vel per cos/as natum fuisse ?’ 

Ratramnus, De Wativitate Christi (Migne 121,87 a) :—‘nuda costas... 
aperi ascellam.’ 

This, then, is ‘the old wives’ fable’, still prevalent in the eleventh 
century, which Berengar attacks, and not the doctrine of the Virgin- 
birth. That he treated the Catholic doctrine with customary reverence 
is indicated by the phrase ‘ De sollempnitate pariendi’ in the final 
passage where the account breaks off. The phrase ‘adaperiens vulvam’, 
which has attracted the attention of modern critics, is concerned not 
with the question of the wéerus clausus, but with the dedication of the 
first-born to God, and to this regulation, emphasized by S. Luke, 
Berengar was clearly referring in the passage where his MS was 
mutilated. 

That the Virgin-birth was being discussed in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, in relation to the Eucharist, is shewn by the passages 
from Abbaudus (De Fractione Corporis Christi, in Migne 166, 1344 B), 
Alger of Litge (De Sacramentis Corporis et Sanguinis Domini in Hurter, 
23, p. 73f), and the heresy of the wferus afertus does appear in the Pseudo- 
Confessio of Alcuin (cf. Migne ror, rogoc), which Geiselmann assigns 
to this era. But Geiselmann’s conclusion (p. 80) that these writers 
associated the heresy with Berengar is not borne out by the evidence. 

Moreover, Geiselmann’s statement (pp. 78, 81) that Berengar was 
the first to question the doctrine of the Virgin-birth, even if he was 
actually heretical on the point, is curiously contrary to the evidence. 
Geiselmann admits that the point had been raised in the ninth century 
(p. 78)." Radbert, not Ratramnus, was the writer who dealt with the 
problem. A nun of Périgueux had written to Paschasius Radbert, asking 
him if those teachers were justified who alleged that Christ was conceived 
in the normal way. This view had been adopted in order to check the 
idea that His birth was phantasmal, or that He passed through the 
Virgin like water through a pipe.? Radbert replies that the birth of 

1 Has he been misled by the vague statement of Riickert (Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1858, 526) ? 

2 Radbert De Partu Virginis (Migne 120, 1367-p-1368 a): ‘Dicunt enim non 
aliter beatam Virginem Mariam parere potuisse, neque aliter debuisse quam communi 
lege naturae, et sicut mos est omnium feminarum, ut vera nativitas Christi dici possit. 
Alias autem, inquiunt, si non ita natus est ut caeteri nascuntur infantes, vera 
nativitas non est. Et ideo ne phantasia putetur, aut ne sicut aqua per alveum 
transisse, ita per uterum Virginis absque nascentis ordine natus credatur, pium est 
sentire, sic eum lege naturae natum fuisse, quomodo nascuntur caeteri infantes, et 
eam sic peperisse sicut reliquae pariunt mulieres.’ Cf. 1373; 1383 D. 
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Christ took place miraculously, in accordance with the customary 
Catholic belief.' Surely then, the question was, ipso facto, first raised 
in his time. The treatise of Ratramnus—which does not deal with 
the classical problem, but with monstrous deviations from it—shews 
how far heretical opinion had wandered in that age and together 
with the treatise of Radbert proves that during the middle ages the 
problem of the Virgin-birth was first brought up by unknown writers in 
the ninth century. 


A. J. MacponaLp. 


? Ibid. 1368 B-c-p; 1369 B; 1371 A; 1375.4; 1377C; 13824; 1386c. 
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REVIEWS 


A new Commentary on Holy Scripture, including the Apocrypha, 
edited by CHARLES Gore, Henry LeEiGHTon Goupcr, and 
ALFRED GuILLaumE. (S.P.C.K., 1928.) 


THE ‘New Commentary’ has been awaited with interest, and the 
reception which,it has had should assure the editors, if assurance 
were needed, that it is an event in the history of British biblical 
studies. In particular, the intimation that it was to be explicitly 
Anglican or Catholic had aroused some curiosity, since there were 
prominent Anglican scholars among the contributors to the last great 
commentary of this sort, viz. Peake’s, and it was pot easy—at least, so 
far as the Old Testament was concerned—to foresee wherein ‘ Anglican’ 
scholarship could, or should, differ from current scholarship which is 
interdenominational, if not, rather, international. As a matter of fact, 
the Preface does make special claims on behalf of the Commentary, 
and two of these must be noticed. 

In the first place, not only is the book explicitly ‘ Catholic’ but, just 
as the biblical writers wrote ‘for the purpose of edification, not of 
pure science’, so this book is intended to minister principally to the 
‘spiritual use’ of the Bible. Herein it differs from Peake which, as its 
Preface says, is ‘ not intended to be homiletic or devotional’, but more 
especially aims at laying the basis for devotional use and practical ap- 
plication. The editors, however, remark that in the Old Testament 
section the critical and archaeological aspects are the most prominent ; 
and this is only to be expected, for every one would now admit that its 
religious value for this age cannot be severed from, nay, must be bound 
up with, the critical views of the commentator. Accordingly, one of 
the most instructive features of the book is the endeavour of the editors 
to go beyond other ‘critical’ works in order to combine modern 
research and the spiritual use of the Old Testament. They have 
frankly accepted the broad outlines of modern criticism, and they have 
attempted a synthesis. This is the distinguishing mark of the S.P.C.K. 
Commentary, and it will be helpful to enquire how far its critical 
position as regards the Old Testament—for this review will not deal 
with the New Testament—is adequate and consistent, and with what 
success the gulf between modern criticism and modern religious needs 
has been bridged 
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In their Preface the editors also assert that ‘there is a great deal of 
modern biblical criticism which is inspired by a spirit so obviously 
hostile to the Christian faith as to leave no room for real appreciation 
of the books’. ‘ But’, they continue, ‘it is not this sort of criticism 
which readers will find in this Commentary.’ Now it is true that the 
charge is sometimes heard that biblical criticism is anti-Christian, but 
one does not expect to find here the suggestion that there is truth in it. 
We scan the list of contributors with curiosity. English readers are 
more likely to think of British than of certain continental scholars who, 
even if their names occur to one, can hardly be said to be ‘ obviously 
hostile to the Christian faith’. To some readers even this Commentary 
is meat much too strong, and the unfortunate paragraph, which places 
our Eldads and Medads under suspicion, says too much or too little. 

Besides the usual condensed commentaries on the several books of 
the Old Testament, the volume contains valuable articles on groups of 
literature : the Pentateuch and its criticism (the Rev. L. E. P. Erith), 
the historical books {Dr Wade), Wisdom literature (Dr Bicknell), the 
prophets (Prof. Burkitt). There are also introductory essays: geo- 
graphy (the Rev. Phythian-Adams), text and versions (Dr Binns), 
sacrifice and priesthood (the Rev. F. S. Marsh), and surveys of the 
history of Israel (the Rev. L. E. P. Erith), the religion of Israel (the 
Rev. E. O. James), and Israel from the days of the Maccabees to our 
Lord (Dr Edwyn Bevan). There is a characteristic introductory essay 
on the Bible in the Church by the principal editor; and, besides an 
essay on the function of criticism (by Dr Bicknell), the editors offer 
good advice to the ordinary reader on the historical books (p. 187), on 
the historicity of Daniel (p. 546), and elsewhere. In such a work as 
this repetition and overlapping are quite unavoidable, and the editors 
frequently introduce cross-references—and also some modifications and 
warnings (e. g. the notes on pp. 381, 675). Some useful cross-references 
are wanting (e. g. Ps. xlv pp. 357, 418), but there is a select Subject- 
Index. Here and elsewhere the ‘constant readers ’—and they should 
be many—will be glad to make supplementary references of their own, 
though the narrowness of the margins is to be regretted.’ 


1 It is only by accident that the formal list (p. vii) omits the names of Canon 
Cooke and Dr M°Neile, the authors of the sections on Jonah and Psalms respec- 
tively. 

2 In the Index references are made separately to the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, and the New Testament, which are paged separately. (The second 
and third are here referred to as ii and iii, and a and 6 refer to the two columns of 
the page.) Among additions to be made to the Index may be mentioned Gilga- 
mesh (46), Levites (211), Sheol (234), and Sinai (175, 675). Among the lacunae 
are Righteousness (459), the Divine Name (Jehovah, Yahweh, &c. 68, 6484, 6726), 
Monotheism (673), and Mysticism (iii 411). 
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For the book as a whole there can be only praise ; and it is gratifying 
to see so much sound work by writers not among the best-known 
names : it is a sign of the healthy condition of Old Testament studies. 
Of course a reviewer can find, in 1,400 columns of Old Testament and 
320 of the Apocrypha, opportunities enough for miscellaneous com- 
ments on details ; and it may be preferable to restrict oneself to the 
broader issues. Among much that is worthy of note special mention 
should be made of the good use which Prof. Guillaume, who is re- 
sponsible for an important series of articles, has made of his knowledge 
of Arabia and the Near East (266 sq., 274, 315 @, 318 a). Particularly 
striking is his estimate of Jehu, ‘the most ghastly of Old Testament 
characters’, and of the Rechabites, of whom he says, ‘ they rejected the 
bést as well as the worst features of civilization, be it observed’. With 
this cautious judgement we may contrast the more favourable estimate 
of Mr Erith (i 1924) and Mr James (i 675) on the Nazarites and 
Rechabites as factors in the maintenance of the ethical supremacy 
of Yahwism ; and Prof. Guillaume’s words should be borne in mind 
when, later on, we shall come to the estimates of the work of the great 
reforming prophets. 

Minor inconsistencies are naturally inevitable: e.g. the identification 
of Zerah and Osorkon, accepted (181), repudiated (279 a); Musri, in 
similar contexts, is Egypt (181 4), or Cappadocia (2674); the last 
verses of Amos are retained (4232), or treated as a later addition 
(578); on the interpretation of Haggai ii 9, contrast 429 4 and 603 4, 
These are of no consequence in themselves, and it is not a disadvantage 
that rival or conflicting views should find a place in a composite com- 
mentary, provided they do not clash too seriously. In some cases, 
however, fundamental problems of history and religion are at stake ; 
and although it cannot be too emphatically stated that strict harmony 
is unattainable in the present state of biblical studies the divergences 
call for fuller comment. 

As every one knows, the internal intricacies of the biblical narrative 
are so serious that it is necessary to attempt some ‘reconstruction’ of 
the course of Israelite history and religion. For example, the Rev. 
J. C. H. How provides careful and candid discussions of the books Ezra-— 
Nehemiah, Haggai, &c. He is alive to the grave internal difficulties of the 
accounts of the Exile and the Return, and offers ‘a mediating view’ 
of the period (284 sq.). He recognizes that there was no very im- 
portant return of exiles before the days of Nehemiah and Ezra—this is 
the generally accepted order of the two names—and that account must 
be taken of the part played by the people of the land who had never 
gone into exile. He also adopts the not unfamiliar view that Ezra came 
to Jerusalem in the reign of Artaxerxes II (398 B.c.). On the other 
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hand, it seems difficult to suppose that Ezra was so highly favoured by 
the Persian king, who actually introduced Mithra and the goddess 
Anahita by the side of the supreme ethical god Ahura-Mazda (cf. Camé. 
Ane. Hist. vi 175). Is it not likely that, as Cheyne and Hoschander 
conjecture, this would alienate orthodox Jews and arouse fiercest 
animosity? Moreover, can we be content with any reconstruction of 
the period after the Fall of Jerusalem unless it finds room for Isaiah 
xl-lv (as well as chap. lvi-lxvi) and has some theory of the course of 
the sixth century? Mr How adopts the reasonable view that Ezra’s 
Law-book was not the Priestly Code as we now have it (284 4, cf. 630) ; 
but Mr Erith seems to hold that P was drawn up during the sixth 
century (184), though elsewhere he dates it ¢. 450 B.c. (26a). On the 
other hand, Mr James, as we shall presently see, hints at another and 
distinctly revolutionary view of the sixth century and its literary 
activities. 

For the earlier and pre-monarchical period both Mr Erith and Mr James 
offer combinations of a free interpretation of the biblical records and 
the external evidence. They at least illustrate the difficulty of the work 
of reconstruction. According to the former (175 sq.), the age of Ham- 
murabi marks a change from the Moon-cult (Sin) to that of the Sun 
(Shamash). The worshippers of Sin migrated from Ur to Harran and 
thence to Palestine. Those who remained at Harran became the 
Aramaeans; and Abraham’s descent into Egypt and his return may 


conceiveably reflect the domination of the Hyksos in Egypt (seventeenth 


century) and their expulsion. Their return increased the Hebrew 
population of Palestine—represented in Genesis as the separation of 
Abraham and Lot. In the disturbances caused by the Habiru and 
SA-GAZ, as related in the Amarna Letters (¢. 1375), we may see the 
entry of Jacob and his family from Harran (whence they had been 
driven back after an earlier settlement in Palestine). This new body of 
Hebrews captured Shechem, and ‘ Jacob’ becomes ‘Israel’. Only 
a few of the Hebrews went down into Egypt (Simeon, Levi, and 
Joseph), and the Exodus takes place in the reign of the son of 
Rameses II, Mineptah (¢. 1220). Meanwhile, Mr James, for his part, 
cites, infer alia, the occurrence of such names as Abram, Jacob, and 
Ya (Yau) in early Babylonian records. He holds that the various 
descents into Egypt reflect the Hyksos invasion, and when certain 
tribes settled in Egypt ‘during the rule of their fellow-Semites, the 
Hyksos’, they came under ‘ the influence of Egyptian culture and of the 
inspiring personality of Moses’ (660 4). The Amarna Letters testify to 
an Aramaean movement, of which the conquest of Palestine under Joshua 
was part. But Mr Erith, on the other hand, would place Joshua’s entry 
about forty years after Mineptah’s death, i.e. approximately the age of the 
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Philistine invasion, and he also objects to the suggested identification 
—by Dr Hall and others—of the escape of Israel from Egypt with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, because, among other reasons, it ‘throws the 
Biblical records into inextricable confusion’. Surely it will be agreed 
that all such efforts as these, to outline a more or less adequate re- 
construction of the early history, cannot be called sound? It would clear 
the air and would prevent some unnecessary controversy if writers 
would recognize that three or four different types of theories of the 
Exodus and conquest are conceiveable, but that in any event the biblical 
evidence must be freely handled and, in part, rejected. 

Leaving the extraordinarily difficult problems of the earlier history 
and religion—though what the reader will make of the reconstructions 
one cannot guess—we turn to the vital question of the prophets and 
their attitude to the religion, and more especially the sacrificial system, 
of their day. Upon the subject of sacrifice the Commentary has, as 
was to be expected, much to say, though it is of a somewhat miscel- 
laneous character.’ Prof. Burkitt in a concise and useful sketch of the 
prophets—one misses a treatment of prophetism—explains Amos v 25 
as referring to a period when Israel was not in a position to offer 
sacrifice: they had not reached Yahweh’s Holy Land, and the land 
outside Palestine would be unclean (i 423@). Reference is made to 
2 Kings v 17 and Hos. ix 3 sq.; but Exod. v 3 is also cited, and surely 
this passage, and Exod. iii 18, and, above all, viii 27, shew that Moses 
saw no reason to defer offering sacrifices until the Holy Land was 
reached? On the one hand, it can be argued that, from what we 
know of Semitic religion, a religion without sacrifice would be incon- 
ceiveable to the Hebrew mind (cf. Mr James, 663 2)—especially if the 
Israelites spent most of their time at or around Kadesh (cf. 135). On 
the other hand, not only may we, with Prof. Burkitt, disregard P’s 
‘totally unhistorical representation’ of the sacrificial system in the 
desert, but there may have been a veritable ‘ non-sacrificial tradition ’ 
(the Rev. E. C. Ratcliff, citing Prof. Kennett, 5764). After all, in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel there are conflicting views both of the Exodus- 
period (the innocence or the depravity of Israel) and of the origin of 
human sacrifice; and it is important to remember that in biblical 
criticism we have to deal with ancient theories as well as with ancient 
facts. 

Again, it is not easy to agree with the retention of the conclusion of 
Ps. li (429 4). The last verse might certainly express Ezekiel’s mind 
(Prof. Barnes, 542); but Dr M¢Neile (3584) adopts the usual view 
(Kirkpatrick and others) that the verse is an addition, simply and con- 


1 To the references to Sacrifice in the Index, add i 358, 429. 
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clusively pointing out that it is contrary to the spirit of v. 16. This 
brings us to fundamental questions. No doubt the tendency has been 
in the past to broaden the gulf between prophet and priest ; the Com- 
mentary marks a reaction, and its attitude—or rather its attitudes— 
merit attention. Did the prophets really denounce the entire sacrificial 
system, or only the immoral, magical, or materialist aspects? Did they 
fail to sever the wheat from the chaff? was it that, as Dr Binns puts it, 
‘the immoral lives of those who sacrificed led some of the prophets, 
it would seem, to denounce the whole system’ (4344)? Did the 
prophets ‘go too far’? Modern experience assures us that keen re- 
formers are apt to go to extremes, that the enemy of capitalism does 
not prove to be wholly consistent, and that a sanguinary attack upon 
an aristocracy and Jdourgeoisie may at ‘length lead to what is virtually 
a new aristocracy, a new dourgeoisie. Moreover, if Jesus regarded the 
old sacrificial system as inadequate rather than meaningless, as Dr Gore 
remarks (iii 293 4), in other respects He refused all compromise and was 
far from conciliatory (id. 288@). Again, uncompromising as was St Paul’s 
attitude to the law, Dr Goudge acutely observes that ‘it is always the 
tendency of cautious teachers to clip the wings of St Paul’s theology, and 
bring back a certain amount of legalism’ (iii 423). I refrain from 
discussing these opinions; at all events, whatever was the actual 
attitude of the successive great figures of old, and whatever the attitude 
of the modern student, no one can deny that behind the Old Testa- 
ment there lies a series of tremendous movements which revolu- 
tionized the old religion. To ignore this is to adopt the all too 
common unhistorical attitude to the Bible which is hampering the 
interpretation of it in this great history-making age. First things come 
first, every age has its own need, and unless the prophets had somehow 
succeeded in convincing the people that, in the words of Dr Barnes 
(542 4), ‘sacrifice and burnt-offerings are secondary’—humanity and 
the worship of God being primary—the history of religion would not 
have taken the course it did take. 

Prof. Guillaume has a typical remark upon the gulf between Israel’s 
religious leaders and the ordinary peasants (665 a). The grand utterance 
in Micah, too, is said to exhibit the contrast between ‘the religion of 
the people and the religion of the prophets’ (Dr Binns on Mic. vi 1-8). 
I have italicized certain words because of a not uncommon tendency to 
lay all the blame upon the people. But, as Dr Gore points out, both 
prophets and priests are condemned for misleading the people (1 4). 
Also Mr How unambiguously states what Malachi thought of the con- 
ditions of his day and of the unworthy priesthood, and finds lessons for 
our age (628) ; note also Dr Binns himself on Hos. iv 5,9. The fact is, 
Israel’s glory lay in the ‘ few individuals’, the spiritual giants who were 
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‘in Opposition to contemporary thought’ (Mr James, 674), and amid 
the kaleidoscopic scenes of Israel’s religious history we are under no 
obligation so to exalt the unreformed religion of Jerusalem, Judah, 
and Samaria as to imply that the epoch-making prophets grossly exag- 
gerated the conditions, or to set up truth-loving and courageous 
prophets against an invariably timid and reactionary priesthood. 

The question of the relation between prophet and priest is being 
reconsidered nowadays from different points of view. There were 
prophets avd prophets ; and confusion is caused because modern writers 
do not always distinguish between the ‘ official’ and other types.‘ The 
reforming zeal of Amos and Hosea, of Isaiah and Micah, and of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, stands in marked contrast to the thorough-going 
patriotism of Nahum (see 590 a); and the attitude of those prophets 
who attack the cultus is far apart from that of Ezekiel, Haggai, 
Malachi, and the dreamers of the New Zion and its temple. We pass 
away from the first reforming prophets—they have done their work— 
and we reach what we may call an adjustment, a synthesis, a com- 
promise between the more individualistic prophets and the old national 
religion. Accordingly, the post-exilic priestly religion, which some students 
regard as a reaction, a deterioration, or a counter-reformation, is inter- 
preted by others as a natural sequel in the history of a great transitional 
period (cf. Camb. Anc. Hist. iii 469 sq.). Such a classic as Montefiore’s 
Hibbert Lectures of 1892 did not fail to observe the defects that 
ensued, and Dr Bicknell in the Commentary (3084) adverts to the 
‘legacy of legalism and ecclesiasticism’ in the later post-exilic period. 
But it still remains difficult to do justice alike to the ‘ prophetical’ and 
the ‘priestly’ tendencies in the Old Testament, and it does not seem 
to me that the Commentary has sufficiently recognized the fundamental 
weakness of the ‘ priestly’ religion of Israel. 

We do not as yet possess any very coherent theory of the various 
steps in the transition from the great reforming prophets to the inaugura- 
tion of post-exilic Judaism. Israel, we may be sure, did not ‘ drift’ 
from stage to stage, and the scanty historical records throw little light 
upon the developements. Recourse must be had to hypotheses, and it 
is one of the most interesting features of the Commentary that it con- 
tributes towards a new perspective of the developement of Israel, one 
which, I am persuaded, is fuller and better than the perspectives current 
among most modern critics, not to speak of those who maintain the 
old traditional position. Not only does the Commentary emphasize the 
meaning of the prophets and of the transitional period in Israel, but it 
puts forth here and there certain views which, though the writers do not 


1 See Robertson Smith The Old Testament in the Jewish Church p. 293. The 
whole chapter is vital for Old Testament criticism. 
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perhaps realize it, point to, and belong to, another picture of the history 
in and about the sixth century B.c. To understand their significance we 
must start with the Book of Deuteronomy and a digression. 

Canon Harford’s article on Deuteronomy is conspicuous for the notice 
it takes of recent tendencies in criticism, whether more progressive 
(Kennett, Hélscher), or more conservative (Welch). But whereas 
present-day controversy is preoccupied with the problem of central 
versus local sanctuaries—at times losing itself in a maze of often incon- 
clusive arguments—what is essential for the understanding (and the 
criticism) of the book is that Deuteronomy is, in a ‘sentence cited by 
Canon Harford, ‘a book of national religion, but it is withal a book of 
personal religion, and so of universal religion’. This distinguishes the 
book regarded as a whole; though no doubt various elements of cult 
and law are old, as Prof. Welch maintains (see _/. 7: S. xxvi 162 sqq.), 
and there are sundry pretty late additions. Now it may be recalled that 
Eissfeldt has recently been drawing attention to the necessity of con- 
sidering ‘literary units’ (cf. Old Test. Essays, ed. D. C. Simpson, 
pp- 85 sqq.), and we have to recognize, not only that Deuteronomy 
has a religious unity, but that this unity is, as such, an achievement 
calling for special gifts and pointing, psychologically, to a special age, 
one, indeed, that had behind it the preaching of the reforming prophets. 
As a really effective ui# Deuteronomy is addressed neither to priestly 
kings nor to ruling priesthoods, but to a people: it presupposes teaching 
of a democratic character, and it points to social-political conditions 
which perhaps admit of being determined. Deuteronomy inaugurates 
a new stage, it strikes a popular note ; and this is especially noteworthy 
because in the composite Pentateuch itself we can observe some in- 
structive transitions, similar to those which we find when we pass from 
the prophets to P or Chronicles.! 

Thus we can pass from ‘a kingdom of priests and a holy nation’ 
(see Dr S. L. Browne on Ex. xix 3-6) to the insistence upon Yahweh’s 
holiness, what it entails, and how it must be secured by the intermediary 
priests (Law of Holiness | Lev. xvii-xxvi], Ezekiel, P). Again, in the 
story of Eldad and Medad, the grand conception of a nation of prophets 
has been drastically modified by later hands who would have it that the 
seventy elders (who were to be the permanent assistants of Moses), 
after once prophesying, ‘did so no more’ (see the Rev. D. D. Bartlett 
on Num. xi 25 sq.), and that the two heroes, who were not in the holy 
tent, were, so to say, nevertheless ‘on the list’. And these transitions 


1 Deuteronomy is markedly composite and the compositeness of the Deut. 
history (Joshua—Kings) has not been clearly worked out and its implications dis- 
cussed, Moreover, the constituent elements of J and E are by no means to be 
regarded as in every case necessarily prior to this composite D. 
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are not surprising: prophecy must be safeguarded, some prophets were 
men of inferior stamp, if not ‘social nuisances’ (Prof. Burkitt, 430 a). 
A nation of priests and prophets was a magnificent ideal ; but was it 
practicable? There are significant stories of disputed privileges and 
prerogatives in Num. xii (where Miriam and Aaron complain against 
Moses) and xvi (the different rivalries in the composite account of 
‘Korah’s revolt’). Moreover, the genealogies in Chronicles point to 
continued opposition and conflict among the priestly bodies or between 
Mosaites and Aaronites. 

The changing situations are entirely credible and only to be expected. 
How natural it is when Jeremiah protests against those who would heal 
the hurt of the people too lightly (vi 14), or when he denounces the 
lying pen of the scribes (viii 8): as Mr Pickering explains, ‘with com- 
fortable words of optimism, the religious leaders have deluded the 
people’ (439 a). It is easy to imagine the ‘ counter-revolutionary ’, 
temporizing or mediating, movements which would fall below what, in 
the estimate of the reformers, the age demanded. Yet, if there were 
hasty or premature attempts to compromise or synthesize, ultimately 
some adjustment was made, some reconstruction achieved. On this 
there can hardly be two opinions. But whereas modern writers con- 
centrate mainly upon the teaching of the prophets—and to a much less, 
though perhaps increasing, extent upon the importance of the post-exilic 
priestly religion—too little attention is devoted to the internal move- 
ments which must have marked the transitional period. It would be 
generally agreed that the pre-prophetic religion must have been of 
a sort to call forth the denunciations of the prophets, but it is the most 
delicate of tasks to distinguish, ¢hroughout, the elements of the religion 
of Israel that must be pre-prophetic from those that must be post- 
prophetic. Now while every one admits that both D and P contain 
much that is old, despite their present late context, the S. P. C. K. Com- 
mentary thrusts home the question whether the older sources (J E) are, 
in their present form, as almost all Old Testament scholars believe, 
really pre-prophetic. 

Wellhausen has told us how keenly he felt the gulf between the 
prophets and the law—Mr Erith has made excellent use of a famous 
passage (25 a); and readers of the Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
will recall how Robertson Smith’s exposition turns upon the prophets 
(chap. x). Now here, in the introductory essay, Dr Gore writes quite 


1 Cf. the late Dr Streane, on Jer. vi 14 in the Camb, Bible. Prof. Kennett 
suggests that the reference in Jer. viii 8 is to J, the work of ‘the non-reforming 
party’ (Old Testament Essays pp. 49, 80). According to Skinner (Prophecy and 
Religion p. 184), the prophet is opposing some doctrine that temple and ritual were 
a sine qua non of religion. 
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definitely—and, as I think, correctly—on ‘the victory of the true 
prophets’. He says, ‘As we read the Old Testament generally we 
perceive how their spirit had penetrated the whole literature of Israel 
(2@)’. Again, ‘the same spirit which inspired the prophets now per- 
meates the whole literature’ (2 4). Further, ‘the spirit of the prophets 
. »- remodelled the whole intellectual heritage of the people, purging 
and inspiring with deep truth their folklore, their historical tradition or 
written records’ (8a). Dr Gore does not say in so many words that 
the reforming prophets precede both the history-writing and the law, 
but such a view, I believe, alone does justice—on both psychological 
and historical grounds—to the transition from the early reforming 
prophets to post-exilic Judaism. Hence those elements in J E which 
are commonly taken to illustrate the unreformed and pre-prophetic 
religion seem to me to be most naturally explained as the compromise 
or accommodation which sweeping reforming measures are often found 
to require. Accordingly, whereas the ordinary critical view places J and 
E as early as possible—e.g. 850 and 800-750 B.C. respectively (Mr Erith, 
26 4)—it seems much more probable that the prophetical reform led to 
a reinterpretation and rewriting of the history of early Israel, and its 
significance for the Israelite, as the fruit both of Jeremiah’s doctrine of 
the New Covenant between Yahweh and his people, and of the influ- 


ence of Deuteronomy (in some earlier form) as a book of personal and 


national religion. 

Next, ordinary ideas of the history of the divided monarchy closely 
follow the Book of Kings whose main interest is the one Central 
Sanctuary in Jerusalem. Accordingly (North) Israel is usually sup- 
posed to come to an end with the fall of Samaria (721 B.c.), Judah 
alone survives, and ‘Israelite has become synonymous with “ Jew”’.? 
Such conceptions, following the author of Kings and his prejudice 
against the North, practically ignore the later fortunes of Samaria. Yet 
the land was naturally not denuded of its population, and the old 
regional names would survive. Whatever we may think of the character 
of the inhabitants, Jeremiah and Ezekiel looked with more than ordinary 
sympathy upon their ‘Samaritan’ brethren ; and, following Prof. Kennett, 
we may take a much broader view of the internal history of both Judah 
and Samaria at and after the time of Jeremiah. Now it is here that 
Mr James has some important sentences which deserve careful attention. 
‘The sixth century B.c.’, he remarks, ‘represents the beginning of a 


1 The narratives containing them are logically non-prophetic rather than pre- 
prophetic .(cf. Cambridge Biblical Essays, ed. Swete, 1909, p. 81). 

2 Cf. 428a; note, however, the interesting suggestion that Micah vi and vii were 
written by a northerner after 721 (4264, 583). 
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new Israel .. .’(672 4): it is a view which opens up new lines of 
enquiry (cf. Camb. Anc. Hist. iii 386 sq.). Further, he observes that ‘ it 
was at this time that the Judaeo-Edomite influence from Southern 
Palestine made itself felt strongly in the traditional literature then in 
process of formulation.’' These statements are, I venture to think, as 
entirely justified as those of Dr Gore to which I have referred ; but 
they do not represent the present critical position. They suggest new 
perspectives of the history. It has long been recognized that there were 
far-reaching developements in connexion with the Assyrian conquests * ; 
and the evidence is forcing us to revise our estimate of the history 
of the middle centuries of the first millennium sB.c. Indeed the 
deeper the impression made upon us by the teaching of the reforming 
prophets, the stronger becomes the conviction that they left their mark 
upon the history-writing no less than upon the history ; to suppose that 
the history-books (JE) of the Israelites were practically complete before 
the days of the epoch-making prophets is surely anomalous. 

Admittedly these views are not those of the Old Testament section of 
the Commentary as a whole. They obviously tend to bring J, E, D, 
and P more closely together.’ Yet this would be a not unnatural step 
in the developement of literary criticism ; for P, J, E once stood at the 
head of the documents, P’s /aws were brought down, but P’s narratives 
were left, so closely were P, J, E interrelated ; finally these narratives 
were brought down, so that all P stood after D, thus leaving J E in the 
air, where it has since remained. Now if J, E, D, P are brought nearer 
to one another, the result is of interest for the religious value of the 
narratives when regarded as units. Dr Gore himself has a very in- 
structive foot-note upon the profounder meaning in the final composite 
account of Balaam than in any of the sources taken separately (188 4). 
The same may be said of the highly composite account of (a) the 
Exodus and entry into the Promised Land, and (4) the Deluge and the 
Tower of Babel.* It is well known that the historical conceptions of 


1 Cf. already Ency. Brit. 11th ed. (1911), art. Jews, vol. xv 387; 1 Esdras in 
Charles’s Apocrypha (1913), vol. i 12; see also Elmslie in Harmsworth’s Universal 
History vol. iii p. 19448q. 

2 Cf. years ago, Robertson Smith Religion of the Semites (see Index, 3rd ed., 
s. v. Assyrian conquests). 

8 This tendency in criticism was already hinted at by the late Dr James Orr 
Problem of the O. T. (1905), pp. 216”., 345, 527. 

4 For the former, cf. J.7.S. 1928 p. 179 (also Camb, Anc. Hist. vi 197). As 
regards the latter, Prof. Kennett suggests that the story of the Flood was used as a 
parable, after the deportation, to describe the annihilation of the land by those who 
were displeasing to Yahweh and the repeopling of it by those whom he favoured, 
The insertion of the story of Babel had for its mo/##f, he thinks, the desire to point 
out that those who defied heaven, like the Babylonians (cf. Is. xiv 13), would cer- 
tainly be frustrated (Old Test. Essays pp. 10, 21). For my part, I have suggested that 
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the compilers are by no means always those of the narratives which 
they use, and this holds good also of their religion. The question 
which we have always to bear in mind is, at what point in the literary 
history of the documents do we suppose that the story of the past began 
to have a coherent religious significance, one for which a place can be 
found in our ideas of the complete developement of the religion ? 

When we take a wide survey of the religion of Israel and perceive 
how the threads are taken up at the rise of Christianity, the connexion 
between great religious epochs and epochs of history becomes too close 
to be ignored. In particular, the markedly Hebraic character of 
Paulinism now becomes more suggestive. Dr Goudge’s elaborate 
article on the theology of St Paul (iii 403-462) will not fail to impress 
the Old Testament student, the more especially as he refers two or 
three times to the relation between St Paul and the Second Isaiah 
(iii 408 a, 4, 409 a). If, therefore, the Second Isaiah could exercise 
such influence, is it not likely that we have to do, in the first instance, 
not merely with some profoundly religious composition, some excellent 
fly-sheets, but with a more concrete activity, upon which, however, our 
historical narratives are silent? If the ‘servant of the Lord’ had so 
tremendous a meaning for Jesus (Dr Gore has trenchant remarks on 
the wilfulness of some critics, iii 291 4), were there not historical events 
behind this grand conception? Finally, if, as is generally agreed, we 
have in the Second Isaiah the loftiest heights of the religion of Israel, 
heights only to be surpassed when we come to the dynamic events at 
the rise of Christianity, are we not entitled to suppose that we have 
before us in Is. xl sqq. literature which reflects pregnant events of the 
most decisive significance for the social, political, and religious develope- 
ment of Israel? The actual history has been obscured, and, as has 
already been pointed out, reconstructions must be attempted; but 
some place has surely to be found in our reconstruction for Is. xl-Ivi as 
well as lvii-Ixvi, unless we believe either that no distinctive religious 
movements lie behind the ‘ servant’, or that the chapters belong to a 
later period (Kennett, Torrey). 

Dr Gore’s remark upon the present value of composite documents 
may be still further followed up. The Old Testament shews various 
traces of conflict and compromise, and the significant differences between 
the more ‘ prophetical’ and the more ‘ priestly’ parts of the Pentateuch 
are undeniable. But when we pass from analysis to synthesis, the com- 
bination of J, E, and D and P into one single and canonical book is 


the compiler has in mind a sweeping catastrophe (viz. the Exile), a false start (per- 
haps Zerubbabel) and,after another disaster, the inauguration of the true people of 
the Covenant (cf. Camb. Anc. Hist. lc. and Chambers’s Encycl., art. Pentateuch, 
vol. viii 10). 
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quite as remarkable an achievement, considered as a compromise, as 
the fact that it was accepted by the Samaritans. What historical circum- 
stances lie behind this work of reunion can hardly be conjectured. We 
have passed from the ‘prophetical’ to the ‘priestly’ stage and have 
advanced beyond. We note the readiness to blame Aaron for the 
Golden Bull (97a) and to condemn the elder sons of Aaron (Lev. x 
1-7). The sin of Moses and Aaron, which was never forgotten (135 4), 
is no mere aetiological tradition to explain why they did not enter the 
Promised Land; there is an insistence upon Yahweh’s transcendence, 
such as we may find in the denunciation of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii), Babylon 
(Is. xiv 13 sqq.), and Nebuchadrezzar. This transcendence of a righteous 
God, supreme above prophets, priests, and saints, is the key-note of the 
Old Testament. It is a characteristic Hebraic or Israelite trait, receiving 
sublime expression in the Second Isaiah and in Job (cf. also St Paul, 
1 Cor. xv 24): it is further illustrated in a very telling citation from 
Maimonides to which Prof. Guillaume draws attention (313 a). Accord- 
ingly, the interpretation of the Old Testament in general and of the 
Pentateuch in particular should not be concentrated solely upon the 
teaching of the prophets or upon the cultus of the priests, but upon 
the impressive religious developements which lie beneath the surface. 
The body of Israel was held together by the relation between its mem- 
bers and their God, and the synthesis or bond of union was, in so far 
as it was based upon Sacred Writings, a working synthesis, and not an 
intellectualistic systematization or a rigidly organized institution.’ 
There is no treatment of Old Testament theology or of biblical 
theology as a whole in the Commentary. On the other hand, one of its 
most noteworthy articles is that of the Rev. E. O. James: ‘ A compara- 
tive study of the Old Testament in the light of recent anthropological 
and archaeological research’ (659-688). Full of material, every page 
of it invites comment. Of special interest are his remarks on the idea 
of immortality, with reference to the evidence from Babylonia and Egypt, 
and from Palestinian tombs (684 4). There were early ideas in Israel of 
some existence after death, very different from the uninspiring doctrine 
of Sheol, and—although I do not think Mr James says so—we have to 
reckon with the possibility that crude and unspiritual ideas of another 
life were denounced and suppressed during the reforming period, and 
1 When literary criticism saw a developement from J through E and D to P, there 
was a tendency to regard P as wholly characteristic of post-exilic Judaism. But 
although P represents an essential stage in the history of the religion, we cannot 
ignore the work of the synagogue, the simple piety of the Psalms, the ethical 
wisdom of the sages, &c. P represents a caste, whereas the Pentateuch was, 
rather, the book of the people as a whole. A more ‘catholic’ view is now taken 
of post-exilic Judaism, and it is a mistake to suppose that the priestly ritual was 
the culmination of the religion of Israel : this would be a false idea of evolution. 
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nothing offeréd in their place which ordinary individuals could grasp. 
Later, at all events, through the Deutero-Isaiah, ‘a new conception of 
immortality found expression’ (685 4). Dr Goudge, it is to be noticed, 
says that the Hebrews ‘had no belief in the necessary immortality of 
“the soul”; eternal life depends upon union with God’ (iii 436). 
The essential idea appears in a highly spiritual form in the trust in God 
‘whose loving-kindness is better than life’ (on Ps. lxiii 4) ; but, in the 
old religion, would not the relationship between the individual, his 
group, and the group-god, tend to satisfy men’s needs for a fuller life, 
and leave no occasion for speculation? It is to be hoped that what 
Mr James has to say will tempt a new and broader enquiry into Israelite 
ideas of the life after death than prevails either in the Commentary or 
outside it.’ 

Upon monotheism, too, Mr James has some helpful passages 
(673 sqq.). We have to do with a ‘psychological tendency’, and not 
with a particular stage in an evolutionary scheme. The monotheistic 
idea is implicit among all the races of mankind ; though admittedly it 
varied everywhere in value and efficacy, and not even Egypt and Baby- 
lon could approach the ethical monotheism of Israel.2 Upon the 
external evidence and upon Ikhnaton’s sun-god (correct the misprint 
son-god, 670 a) there are good observations ; but, since Ikhnaton’s age 
was that of the Amarna Letters, when Palestine lay in the midst of the 
busy world of Egypt and South-west Asia, we miss an account of the 
actual religion of Palestine as illustrated by these Letters and other 
data. This is the more to be regretted as, in the reconstruction of the 
history which Mr James adopts, Moses already belongs to the past (660 4). 
In general, although we may not necessarily agree with all that Mr James 
has to say, his suggestive article is to be welcomed, and it is sympto- 
matic of the more penetrating study of Hebrew psychology and ideology 
now to the fore. 

Here there is much to be done. Dr Goudge, writing on Pauline 
theology, observes that whereas the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
were necessarily out of touch with the Hebrew mind, our better know- 
ledge of Hebrew or Jewish religion should give us a better understand- 
ing of Paulinism (iii 440 a). But we have yet to co-ordinate the earlier 

1 Thus, Dr M°Neile writes that ‘hopes of a future life, a real life beyond the 


grave, are almost if not quite, non-existent in the Psalter’ (3454). This hardly 
does justice to Hebrew theism. 


2 The Bibliography cites the valuable booklet by Paul Radin on the subject ; this 
can now be supplemented by his Primitive Man as Philosopher (Appleton & Co., 
1927). It may be added that the Bibliography has omitted Wardle’s useful Jsrae/ 
and Babylon, and the important work of Wheeler Robinson (see, e. g., Peake People 


and Book pp. 3538qq ). (In general the Bibliographies are uneven, and in some 
cases conspicuously absent.) 
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and latér developements of biblical religion, for if, as he says, the 
‘great conception of union with Christ’ is ‘true to Hebrew thought’ 
(ili 418 4), we should like a fuller treatment of the earlier ideas of 
social unity and unity with God. What Mr James has to say on the 
solidarity of the social group and its God is perhaps unavoidably brief ; 
certainly his suggestion that the sense of ‘ancestral unity’ may be 
a dim reflexion of a remote ancestor worship (see further i 668) is very 
inadequate. Elsewhere Mr James seems to favour the view that the 
prominent idea in sacrifice was that of feeding the god (i 662 4); this is 
more definitely stated by Dr Goudge and Mr Levertoff (iii 206 a), and 
it has good support (cf. G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, 
p- 21 sq.). But this view in itself implies the desire to maintain rela- 
tions with specific gods, and-clearly for well-understood reasons ; and 
it is this intimate and effective relationship between the god and the 
group, how it was understood, and the way in which it was to be main- 
tained, or spiritualized, or guaranteed, which is central in the history of 
religion. 

Dr Gore, it may be remarked, asserts that ‘the idea of a sacrament 
in the strict sense—that is, an external rite which is the covenanted 
channel of an inward grace—was alien to the Jewish tradition’ (iii 
296a). On the other hand, Dr Goudge states that St Paul’s sacra- 
mental teaching finds anticipations in Jewish rites (iii 4204), viz. 
‘baptism, confirmation, penance, the Eucharist, and ordination, to say 
nothing of lesser sacraments’." Moreover, Prof. Gavin, writing on 
Sacraments in the New Testament, looks for ‘the types and principles 
of primitive Christian sacramentalism in the Priestly Code’ (iii 395 4). 
While, on the one hand, we miss a coherent discussion of sacramentalism 
in the Old Testament, on the other hand, the urgent necessity of a 
deeper analysis of the most significant ideas is self-evident when the 
Rev. S. C. Gayford (who writes on Leviticus and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) goes so far as to say, and with the use of italics, that 
the blood of the sacrificial victim in the old ritual ‘denotes a /ife that 
has passed through death, i.e. a risen life’ (i 1024). Here and else- 
where the Commentary opens up exceedingly profound and delicate 
enquiries which demand a far more careful and objective treatment 
than they get—or, indeed, could be expected to get, considering its 
scope. So, to mention other points, Dr M¢Neile, writing on the Psalms, 
appears to me to minimize unduly the extent of ideas of Divine Im- 
manence;* Mr James, on the ‘numinous’ (i 673), hardly brings out 

1 Add circumcision to the list (see Prof. Williams, iii 459a—a reference is want- 
ing in the Select Index). 


2 Cf. on the other hand, Dr Goudge, iii 4065, 407 5, and in general, Robertson 
Smith Religion of the Semites p. 194 (and the new note, p. 563). 
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the very different values of its manifestations from the intellectual and 
ethical points of view ; and Prof. Gavin’s sentences on sacramentalism 
and magic’ are too fragmentary and dogmatic to be effective. 

When it is said that ‘the old “moral difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment” have for us really vanished’ (i 188 a), it must not be forgotten 
that the ‘barbaric conscience’ responsible for some of them, belongs, 
like the story whose ‘ morality is doubtful’ (r Kings xiii), to a relatively 
late date—despite the prophets. Mr How, too, finds in the age of 
Ezra-Nehemiah both reassurance and warning (i 282 a): then as now 
‘the call comes for “ spiritual reconstruction”’ ; and his remarks upon 
the fluctuating history, the ‘rigid legalism’ and ‘ narrow nationalism’ of 
the post-exilic Church, provide a truer picture of the epic and tragedy of 
Israel than—to take an example—the rather laboured contrast between 
the Old Testament and Christianity in some of the notes on the Psalms. 
Behind the Old Testament lie the fortunes of a virile, passionate, and 
uniquely self-conscious folk ; and the heights and depths of the Israelite 
psyche mark also the age of the Maccabees and the house of Hashmon 
(cf. Dr Edwyn Bevan, ii 3a). The Old Testament is in no sense uno 
tenore, nor does it mark a continuous spiritual ascent—e.g. from 
‘magic’ to ‘religion’. To contrast it with the New Testament and the 
rise of a new religious idealism is to forget the stained pages of 
Christendom, and the fact that, as Dr Goudge writes (iii 437 4), great 
numbers both of Catholics and of Protestants, ‘have found the lower 
levels of Old Testament teaching much more congenial than the mind 
of Christ’. Even to treat the Old Testament solely as culminating in 
the rise of Christianity would hardly be to adhere to the excellent aim 
in the Preface of the Commentary, namely, that of bringing out the 
edifying value of the whole Bible. To interpret the Old Testament as 
though it culminated in the events of nineteen hundred years ago is 
not the same as when the whole Bible is shewn to appeal to this age. 
The Commentary, it is true, definitely departs from the old-time 
exegesis of ‘ Messianic’ passages (cf., e.g., i 618 4)—doubtless to the 
distress of some—but it is impossible to feel that biblical studies have 
yet been able to replace the old unity of the Bible of pre-critical days 
by a new unity that shall appeal to an age which is gaining new know- 
ledge of the history and religion of the ancient world. The value that 
the Bible had to past generations has gone beyond recall ; it has not as 
yet been replaced by a value psychologically no less complete, and the 


1 iii 3954. To the Select Index (s.v. Magic) add iii 423. Prof. Burkitt speaks 
of the pre-prophetic ritual as ‘ magical and idolatrous. ..’ (i 4295); but the ques- 
tion of the magical or non-magical character of the different elements and phases 
of the Hebrew or Israelite religion, throughout its career, cries for a broader treat- 
ment than is ever given it. 
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reason would seem to be that we have not yet succeeded in reinterpret- 
ing the Bible so as to place it within the framework of a history— 
history in the fullest sense of the word—that has a meaning for our 
own lives. 

The feeling that something is wanting may explain the presence of 
a rather unexpected article on the mystical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Dr Darwell Stone. The editors (i 187 4) realize that we cannot 
revert to the old belief in a mystical meaning, and Dr Charles Harris ap- 
pends a note (i 696 sq.) in the course of which he observes that though 
alien and repellent to the modern mind it deserves more consideration 
than it receives (cf. also iii 206). There zs something in it. ‘To-day 
there would be general agreement that the creations of the primitive 
mind must be studied with respect.’ This is perfectly true, and it has 
a wide application. The discerning interpreter will find much that is 
suggestive in mediaeval scholasticism, and even in ‘typology’, as set 
forth without extravagance by A. B. Davidson and Robertson Smith.’ 
But between the rehabilitation of the old because it is old, and the restate- 
ment of that which is most pregnant in the old, there is a vital difference ; 
and the task involved in reinterpretation is related to that of the critical 
study of Old Testament history: for the period of reconstruction in 
Israel was also one of antiquarianism and the conscious return to the 
past ; but it was the successful reinterpretation of the past which dis- 
tinguished Israel from the dead or dying powers around her. Hence 
it is that the problem of determining as fairly and as fully as possible 
wherein the old religion was reformed and transformed, to what extent 
it underwent evolution or revolution, and how it is that we find con- 
tinuity despite discontinuity, is one of far-reaching importance for us. 
Hence it is, also, that we approached this Commentary with more than 
ordinary curiosity and interest, and with the same feelings we shall 
await its influence upon its readers. , 

The inception and reception of the Commentary, the circumstances 
of its publication, and its possibilities, make it one of the most interest- 
ing events of modern biblical study. Peake’s commentary still remains 
the student’s hand-book, and Dummelow’s has its own merits. But this 
volume, while giving on the whole, at least so far as the Old Testament is 
concerned, the moderate critical position, implicitly and explicitly points 
to some very important developements which I, for one, cannot but 
heartily welcome. It marks a transitional stage between old stand- 
points and those to which all modern research is tending ; and the 
advances in question carry with them vastly more than appears upon 
the surface. It goes far beyond the traditional position ; but it is midway 


1 See the former’s Old Testament Prophecy ch. xiiisq., and the latter’s Lectures 
and Essays p. 264. 
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between the old position and a position that still belongs to the future. 
None the less, the reader is carefully and sympathetically introduced to the 
methods of ‘criticism’ ; he is told how commonly history is ‘ idealized ’, 
and that men are nourished on dramas or romances, and not on literal 
histories (cf. i 188, 546). It is to be remembered that though a more 
advanced or progressive criticism finds more cases of ¢ruth of idea than 
of literal fact, yet, when the last word of ‘criticism’ has been said, the 
actual history that is confirmed, completed, recovered, or reconstructed, 
has a deeper and more permanent value than all that will have failed to 
stand modern tests and modern discoveries of the past. The inner 
knowledge that is slowly being gained of the centuries from the first 
great prophets to the last (viz. in the New Testament) outweighs the 
price that has to be paid. 

It can be objected that the close reader of the Commentary will not 
be able to gain any very consistent conception of the historical and 
religious developement of Israel: there is in any case not the same 
editorial control that distinguishes Peake. But if the Commentary 
strikes one as somewhat disunited and even miscellaneous, not only is 
this really unavoidable, it has certain advantages. The aim of the 
editors is to send readers back to the Bible as it stands (i 188 d), 
and in the present transitional stage of criticism, a ‘ composite’ com- 
mentary is better than one that speaks with a single voice. It is 
better that students should know their Bible and be able to pass 
from it to the hypotheses, adjustments, and reconstructions that are 
found necessary, than that they should approach it through the medium 
of those views only that they happen to have ‘got up’. It is better 
that they should grasp the fact that the Old Testament contains some 
of the various convictions which prevailed in Israel concerning their 
past, than that, with the rejection of this and that and all else that is 
‘ unhistorical ’, they should maintain some sort of ill-constructed skele- 
ton devoid of historical value and of little religious worth. There is 
a sort of ‘criticism’ which takes a rationalistic view of history and 
presents what it calls ‘the history of Israel’; but we need a deeper 


and wider conception of that history, and we take a more ‘objective’ | 


position in proportion as we recognize the ‘subjective’ character of 
the written records. And finally, we gain a more dynamic idea of the 
Bible when we interpret it, not as a ‘ point’, as turning upon or culminat- 
ing in a single event, but rather, as it were, a ‘ vector’. 


S. A. Cook. 


1 ‘Great is truth and prevails’, say the editors (5465) ; but there is no adequate 
note on the text of 1 Esd. iv 41. 
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Jean Baptiste, by Maurice GocueEt. (Payot, Paris, 1928.) 


M. GocGveEL’s contributions to the study and criticism of the New 
Testament are always welcome. His judgement on the work of his 
predecessors is sound and dispassionate. And his own contributions to 
the subject are based on real study of the original documents. He is 
never satisfied with ingenious avoidance of the obvious difficulties of 
the latest theory on the subject with which he is dealing, as adequate 
support of a new hypothesis. His aim always seems to be the search 
for what is historical, rather than the detection and condemnation of 
what is not. For him the unmasking of editorial imbecilities is never 
the last word of scientific acumen, or the crown of critical research. 
His attempt, therefore, to determine the relations between our Lord and 
the Baptist, in the light of all the evidence, and with special reference 
to that which lies behind the Fourth Gospel, calls for sympathetic 
consideration, which may lead to the modification of some widely 
accepted positions. 

M. Goguel’s ‘ On the threshold of the Gospel’, which is the sub-title 
of his Essay, is a critical study of our sources of information for the 
story of John the Baptist. ‘Nous avons voulu seulement’, he says in 
a short preface, ‘ par l’analyse de ses formes les plus anciennes, essayer 
de dégager les éléments historiques qu’elle peut contenir et apporter 
ainsi une contribution 4 V’histoire des origines chrétiennes.’ He dis- 
cusses with sound judgement the points common to Josephus and the 
Christian sources, and their differences. He finds that the Christian 
documents are clearly dependent on Jewish sources, in which a Jewish 
and not a Christian view was taken of Messiahship and of John. The 
Christian accounts are, he thinks, moulded by the desire to find for 
John his place in the Christian scheme, and that a subordinate place ; 
till in the Fourth Gospel he becomes merely the Witness, while his 

_baptism of Jesus, though clearly referred to, is not recorded. 

On the other hand he has more use for the Johannine narrative than 
most critical students. Behind it he finds it possible to trace earlier 
accounts in which the connexion of Jesus with the Baptist as the latter’s 
disciple was fully recognized and described. Jesus did for a time carry 
on John’s work of baptism. But in course of time essential differences 
of opinion developed, and the Disciple and his master separated. The 
main difference, M. Goguel thinks, is to be found in Jesus’ growing 
realization that the Baptist’s message of Repentance and Baptism was not 
sufficient to assure entry into the Messianic Kingdom. There must be 
a radical moral change, a re-birth, which only God could give. There 
was a dispute about purifying, but not between the disciples of John 
and a Jew. The difference of opinion was between Jesus and John, and 
it led to their separation. 
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The book is a serious attempt to penetrate, by reasonable criticism 
which takes documents seriously, without presupposing either editorial 
imbecility or irremediable contamination, behind the Gospel and other 
records of John, as we have them, to earlier stages of tradition ; and to 
build on what remains, regarded as trustworthy because not the sort of 
material that Christian apologetic or prejudice would have invented or 
so moulded, suggestions as to the real relations between the Baptist 
movement and the Ministry of Jesus. These relations M. Goguel sup- 
poses to have been closer and more lasting than Christian thought has 
recognized. It was too much occupied with the task of reducing John 
the Baptizer to his proper place in the records of the beginnings of the 
Faith. The book is a serious attempt to reach positive results, and 
certainly deserves consideration, whatever our final judgement on its 
value may be. Incidentally the questions of the Slavonic Josephus, and 
the relation of the Baptist and his movement to the Mandaeans, are 
ably discussed. An appendix of five pages deals faithfully with the 
theories of Eisler on the Baptist and the Zealot movements. 


The Text of Revelation, a revised theory, by JouN Oman. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1928.) 


Dr Oman has returned, after an interval of four years, to the subject 
of his suggested reconstruction of the text of the Apocalypse. In his 
original essay he rearranged its text on the basis of the theory that it 
consisted of twenty-seven sections of equal length, and in accordance 
with his view that the two women of the Apocalypse represent the 
Divine Rule and the World Rule. The new ‘fact’ which he has dis- 
covered since the publication of his first edition concerns the nature of 
the glosses which he removed in his restoration of sections of equal 
length. He now finds that these removeable glosses are almost always 
doublets. Instead, therefore, of two standards, one objective and the 
other subjective, he now claims that both his standards for recon- 
struction are objective, except in so far as the determination of what 
constitutes a doublet is concerned. 

The modifications of the scheme are undoubtedly improvements. 
But the removal of blemishes does not necessarily make the whole 
scheme convincing. Unless the general structure is substantially correct, 
partial, or even considerable, patching does not carry conviction. Each 
student must test the general probability of the reconstruction for him- 
self. He cannot do better than read Sections 1-5 of the reconstructed 
text. There is clear sequence in 1-4. Can we say the same as we 
pass to Section 5, with its abrupt transition from the fourth? ‘Let him 
hear what the Spirit saith to the Churches.’ Then he says to me ‘Seal 
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not up the words’, &c. We need not, of course, lay much stress on the 
abrupt and unexpected mention of the seventh angel (p. 53, Apoc. x 7), 
even if we are not prepared to accept the explanation offered on p. 106. 
If the new order is right, the ‘seventh’ may well be due to some re- 
adjustment to suit the position which the passage holds in our Received 
Text. But does the revised order as a whole satisfy as a continuous 
whole? Or does it, when read and studied in itself, reveal discontinui- 
ties which are more difficult to accept or explain than even the present 
order, as a whole, with its obvious interruptions and recapitulations ? 

The removal of minor blemishes only throws us back on the main 
question of general probability. Which order is as a whole the more 
convincing? And even if the newly arranged sections are satisfactory 
in themselves, we are still left with the further question, if the new 
order gives the Seer’s work as he originally wrote it, how was it ever 
transposed into its present sequence? We are offered possible explana- 
tions on pp. 105 ff. Students must judge for themselves whether these 
explanations are convincing. But they should certainly give themselves 
the opportunity of judging. Whether we are persuaded to accept its 
conclusions or not, there can be no doubt that the book gives a real 
stimulus to fresh and independent study of the Apocalypse. 

Two criticisms of detail may be permitted. The translation would 
gain in places by revision. Whatever the exact meaning of iva may be 
in xxii 14, the translation of the verse ‘ Blessed are those who are wash- 
ing their robes, that their authority may be over the tree of life when 
they have entered by the gates into the city’ is not altogether satis- 
factory. And the number of the Beast is not 1260, nor would that 
number be represented in the Greek system of letters for numerals by 
the conjectural emendation yéo" for xé>". The Greek way of expressing 
that number would be acé’. 


A. E. BRooKE. 


Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte, von 
Kari_ Lupwic Scumipt: Sonderdruck aus der Festschrift fiir 
Hermann Gunkel EYXAPISTHPION. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
GGttingen, 1923.) 


A copy of this Essay (134 pp.), dealing with problems and methods in 
the literary study of the Gospels, recently came into my hands as a 
private gift. It appears to me to be of sufficient interest to students 
of the New Testament to call for notice in the JouRNAL. 

The following are some of the main positions which Dr Schmidt 
defends. When Papias and Justin used the words dopuyynpovevew, 
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drropvnpovevparta of the Gospels and their authors, they wished to claim 
a certain literary status for those books. Justin in all probability wrote 
with the ’Azopuynpovedpata Swxpdrovs directly in mind. The Gospels 
were the Christian counterpart to Xenophon’s well-known account of 
the great philosopher. This conception of the Gospels as biographical 
literature has misled most Christian scholarship from Papias and Justin 
to Zahn and Ed. Meyer. The Gospels have generally been treated as 
original literary compositions, and thus the attempt is encouraged to 
fit them into the literary traditions of the ancient world either Greek or 
Jewish or both. Dr Schmidt shews in detail why he considers these 
various attempts to have failed. The synoptic material is untouched 
by the literary traditions of the age. It consists of sayings of Jesus 
and stories about him which were told and retold in circles of un. 
lettered men. The stories took shape under the creative power of the 
community, not the conscious art of individual writers. Hence it is 
that we find the best analogies to the Gospel writings not at all in any 
contemporary literature, but in popular stories which have taken shape 
around other personalities in conditions in certain respects similar. 
Dr Schmidt then passes in review a wide selection of such popular 
literatures: the legend of Dr Faust, legends of the Saints, the Historia 
Lausiaca, Apophthegmata Patrum, stories of St Francis, the legend of 
St Roch, the legends of the Chassidim. In each case he finds a similar 
phenomenon: the popular literature starts with separate tales about 
the saint or hero. At a later stage the stories are strung together, and 
finally perhaps worked up into a literary whole. But the stories take 
shape and substance in the life of a community and the writers re- 
produce what the community gives to them. 

Following up the thesis of his earlier book Der Rahmen der Geschichte 
Jesus Dr Schmidt is sceptical as to the historical framework of any of 
the Gospels. The framework has been superimposed upon the primitive 
material. But he will not allow that his method leads to or implies an 
ultimate scepticism about the personality of whom the stories are told. 
On the contrary—precisely because the popular tale reflects the mind 
of a community, it is able to mediate an impression whole and entire of 
the historical personality, as the evidence of an individual eye-witness, 
however well authenticated, cannot. The community with its ‘Kult’ 
must never be forgotten when we read the Gospels. Frequent attempts 
have been made to write the life of Jesus as a romance. None of them 
has succeeded. We return from the romance to the Gospels. This is 
because the Romancer ignores the atmosphere and attitude of ‘ Kult’ in 
which the original disciples lived, and in which the material of the 
Gospels afterwards took shape. 

Dr Schmidt is a disciple of Overbeck, and he shares Overbeck’s 
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dislike of St Luke. Luke was a dilettante littérateur who almost spoilt 
the true character of the Gospel writings by trying to work them up into 
a continuous flowing narrative. Fortunately the material has been too 
much for him, and he has only partially attained his aim. The Preface 
to the Third Gospels betokens the invasion of ‘the world’ into the 
primitive Christian piety. 

Dr Schmidt works out his position in a very interesting, trenchant, 
and provocative fashion. I think his love of clean-cut issues leads him 
to underestimate the possible extent of individual reminiscence. There 
were apostles as well as churches. But the Essay is a very stimulating 
piece of work, and it may help to arouse interest here in the new 
methods of criticism which have been so influential in Germany during 
the last decade. 


J. M. Creep. 


Christianity and History. By the DEAN oF St Paut’s and others. 
(Zhe Modern Churchman, October 1928.) 


THE October issue of Zhe Modern Churchman contains the papers 
read at the Girton College Conference on Christianity and History. 
Taken together these papers give a comprehensive survey of the 
problems indicated by the title. There is, first, a group of papers which 
may be described as introductory—the opening address on the Christian 
Interpretation of History by the Dean of St Paul’s, two papers on the 
possibility of a Science and of a Philosophy of History by Dr Coulton 
and Professor Pringle-Pattison, respectively, and a paper on the Signifi- 
cance of the Historical Element for Religion by Professor Clement 
Webb. Then follow three papers on the subject which one may call 
central: two of them with the same titl—The Importance of the 
Historical Element in Christianity—but written from different points of 
view, by Professor Burkitt and Mr Oakeshott, and a paper by Mr Boys 
Smith on the Significance of the Historical Element in the Christian 
Idea of Incarnation. The Jewish, Hellenic, and Roman contributions 
to Christianity are next discussed in three papers by Mr Allen, Canon 
Tollington, and Mr Fawkes. Another series of three papers is concerned 
with the attitude of Christianity towards the world—as world-renouncing, 
world-accepting, and world-redeeming. These are contributed by Dr 
Bouquet, Dr Sykes, and Professor Bethune-Baker. Two concluding 
papers—on the Authority of Jesus Christ by Mr Bezzant, and on the 
Finality of Christianity by Mr Hardwick—bear directly upon the problem 
which seems to me central in the whole discussion. If the remarks 
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that follow are restricted to this central theme, it is not because the 
other papers are less worthy of careful study. 

The fundamental question, and one type of answer to it, could not be 
better represented than by Mr Oakeshott and Mr Boys Smith. Their 
papers are notable for the clear-sighted way in which the writers grasp the 
essence of the question and for the courage with which the argument is 
pursued to its conclusion. They are also of interest because both 
betray the influence of that Neo-Hegelian line of thought which has 
shewn many signs of being on the wane. They are Hegelian with 
a very great difference, however, and the difference is at the critical 
point. Hegel assumed that the historical process repeated the stages 
of logical developement ; and although it was soon found that the 
assumption was, at best, inexact, yet it might seem possible to hold to 
the belief in a certain general correspondence. This was perhaps the 
attitude of T. H. Green and of those of his followers who applied their 
philosophy to theology. Our authors discard even this modified view. 
Bradley and Bosanquet have convinced them that time is appearance 
not reality, and they are consequently led to look upon history as having 
only a low degree of truth or significance. At the same time, in their 
search for reality and truth, they are thrown back on the things which 
are eternal. The result is necessarily important for an estimate of the 
significance of the historical element in Christianity. In general, the 
two papers agree in results ; but they approach the subject from different 
sides. Mr Oakeshott fixes upon the conception of identity and asks 
how far any historical statement can be essential to Christian doctrine ; 
Mr Boys Smith makes a start from the idea of time, and his criticism of 
its claim to reality is so used as to determine the degree of significance 
it is possible to give to any historical event. 

‘ What is the minimum erudition of a Christian man ?’ asks Professor 
Burkitt. ‘It is obvious’, he says, ‘that some ideas about God and man 
and Christ are necessary before a man’s religion can be regarded as 
Christian religion. What are these?’ Mr Oakeshott does not reply to 
this question directly, but an answer may be inferred from what he 
says. On his view, identity consists ‘first, in the avoidance of any 
absolute break in a thing’s existence, and, beyond that and governing 
that, in some qualitative element to be discovered only by reference to 
the general character of the thing concerned’. The former condition 
will allow of any changes in idea or practice which ‘ can be drawn into 
the general body of the Christian tradition without altogether disturbing 
its unity or breaking down its consistency’. What these are and how 
far they extend must be determined by the ‘second and governing 
criterion of identity ’—that qualitative element which is to be discovered 
by the general character of Christianity. The issue therefore depends 
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on our being able to define this ‘ qualitative element’ and ‘general 
character’. Mr Oakeshott does not profess to do this, holding it 
‘too large an undertaking for the present occasion’; but he does 
proceed to give an indication of the ‘kind of way’ in which he thinks 
it should be done. His own words should be quoted: ‘In short, the 
argument is this: religion is characterized by its power to give life and 
to give it abundantly; Christianity is a religion; and therefore it 
can properly be said to maintain its identity while continually admitting 
perhaps wholly new ideas and practices, no matter whence they come, 
and while continually discarding perhaps thoroughly traditional ideas 
and practices, so long as the modifications are effected in such a way as 
to cause no absolute break in the development and to comply with its 
general nature as a religion.’ In this statement, I confess, I find the 
negative criterion more clearly brought out than the positive and 
governing criterion. But it is with the negative criterion that Mr Oake- 
shott is mainly concerned here, for he is dealing with the ‘ belief in the 
prima facie historical’ and its claim to be not merely an actual but an 
essential part of the Christian tradition. This belief in history, inherited 
from Judaism but never stronger than in the nineteenth century, is, he 
thinks, working itself out, and the modern mind is beginning to take its 
stand on the present. ‘It has a long and honourable history in 
Christian tradition; it has undoubtedly been held an essential part of 
Christianity ; but I can find no adequate reason for supposing that it is 
so. Lacking it, Christianity, it seems to me, would not lose its identity, 
were the modification to be effected at the demand of a religious 
consciousness educated in our religion.’ 

This brings us back to the second or positive criterion. What is the 
‘qualitative element’ essential to Christianity? The suggestion is that 
it is its power to give abundance of life. Taken by itself, this answer is 
far too general to give any guidance ; but when the writer comes to 
close quarters with it, something important emerges. ‘ Our felt wants 
are, of necessity, the starting-point of our religion. . . . Religion exists to 
satisfy no craving for knowledge apart from the knowledge which comes 
with the mere strength and courage to take life as it is and “turn its 
necessities to glorious gain”.’ There must be some way then of 
distinguishing gain from loss. Mr Oakeshott does not say, but I gather, 
that the more spiritual life is the more ‘abundant’, and that life is more 
spiritual according as it relies on and is conscious of the source of all 
life. . Religion, he says, seeks ‘to be made intensely aware of the actual 
existence of the object of belief’. Ritual and sacraments are instru- 
ments of this awareness on the plane of sense; in history the same 
power is given through memory. Both sense and history are merely 
instrumental. And the interpretation of the historical element in 
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Christianity is this: ‘that the necessary actuality of the object of 
religious belief must be sought continually on a higher plane than one 
of mere sense, and that when sought there it will be found more 
intensely than ever before. And the path which it points us to ends in 
the achievement of a sensibility for which such a belief in history also 
is an idolatry.’ Hence the conclusion of the whole matter is that ‘ the 
historical element of our religion is not necessarily historical at ali’. 

Mr Boys Smith goes further into particulars than Mr Oakeshott, as 
indeed his subject requires him to do, for he is writing on the Christian 
idea of Incarnation. But he also begins at the beginning. Since 
history presupposes time, he asks what is the status of time in reality. 
His answer is that it is not fully real nor yet merely an illusion. Iftime 
were fully real then a particular historical event might also claim full 
reality. But if time has only a minor degree of reality, what happens 
in time can have no more. Further, such reality as the finite temporal 
being possesses must be derivative, due to its participation in the nature 
of the one eternal reality. And hence it would seem to follow that we 
can estimate the degree of reality and the significance of any finite 
individual or event by the measure in which it is permeated or inspired 
by the nature of the infinite—provided, of course, the nature of the 
infinite is in some way known to us. To this must be added another 
philosophical doctrine. Since all particular things are appearances of 
one reality, they are connected systematically. Nothing is isolated. The 
absolute distinctions, the discontinuities, and the catastrophies which 
satisfied the mediaeval mind cannot be admitted by modern thought. 
The mark of the temporal order is continuity. If the ‘ emergence’ of 
new features is discovered as well as the persistence of old features, 
that is because emergence as well as persistence is a characteristic of 
the evolutionary process. 

It is not difficult to forecast some of the conclusions to which these 
premisses point. A bald summary of them must fail to do justice to 
Mr Boys Smith’s religious insight or to the skill with which he sets 
forth his views, but something of the sort must be attempted. In the 
first place, then, Incarnation is not only real (though, it would seem, 
never fully real), it is everywhere ; it is ‘but another name for the 
participation of finite existences in the nature of ultimate reality, or of 
the communication of the life of the whole to its constituent but 
subordinate members’. In the second place, the question is asked, 
‘In what sense is the Incarnation in Jesus unique?’ and the answer is 
that ‘ He is unique, not as coming from another sphere, but as occupy- 
ing in our sphere—the one world of our experience—a position that is 
not duplicated.’ Thirdly, it is held that-‘a faith in Incarnation in the 
Christian sense is not based exc/usively upon Jesus’—were it so its 
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credibility would be diminished. To the last remaining question— 
what degree of importance such a faith must assign to Jesus—a final 
answer is not attempted. ‘It is as embodying the whole in the 
temporary, to an extent perhaps without parallel, that we must under- 
stand the greatness of Jesus.’ Nothing greater has yet occurred ; ‘and 
so long as this is true, the historicity of Jesus must remain of dominant 
importance for a doctrine of Incarnation’. But, theoretically, we 
cannot say ‘ that it is impossible that, somewhere and somewhen, there 
should live another man who would do as much for the world, and be 
to it as much, even as Jesus’. And ‘if such an Incarnation were again 
to be, it would not be the Great Figure of Galilee, for it would no 
longer be the world of Galilee’. 

To put the matter a little more crudely than our authors have done : 
The Christian religion is essentially independent of all historical events 
—even of the ‘appearance of Jesus in Judaea’; its identity remains 
untouched when criticism has done its worst with ancient records and 
traditions. ‘The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.’ Had 
they been called Jesuits a false name would have been given to their 
religion; the eternal Christ would have been confused with the 
historical Jesus. Needless to say, our authors are not responsible for 
this statement ; it is only an impression which I have gathered from 
their papers, with which they may or may not agree. But it is at least 
an intelligible position and one to which their arguments seem to point, 
and it may be worth while to consider some of the grounds urged in its 
support. 

To begin with the problem of time. I am not convinced that the 
criticism of time, as we find it in the writings of Bradley and Bosanquet, 
has a decisive bearing on the present question. Mr Bosanquet has 
indeed written a book to shew that both philosophy and religion must 
discard time and, along with it, certain other things, such as purpose 
and what he calls ‘moralism’. I will not repeat what I have said else- 
where * about this view. But two points may be made. In the first 
place, if time is nothing or mere illusion, then history as a process in 
time is also a nonentity or an illusion, and there is nothing left for us 
to discuss. On the other hand, if time is allowed (as it is) to have 
some, however imperfect, ‘degree’ of reality, then finite beings and 
their history have at least as high a degree. Bosanquet and Mr Boys 
Smith put it the other way round and say that time is as real as the 
finite. This is not admitted by all the critics of time (e. g. McTaggart), 
and it does not seem to me justified—though the point need not be 
pressed. Finite beings, however, may have some consciousness of the 
infinite ; conversely, the infinite may inspire the finite. That this 

1 Mind, April 1923, art. on ‘ Time and Reality’. 
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happens is assumed by Mr Boys Smith and indeed is his fundamental 
doctrine. It follows that a very high degree of reality must be assigned 
to the finite being thus conscious of, or inspired by, the infinite, and 
then the same high degree of reality will belong to time, for the finite 
being’s consciousness is in time, and time is said to be as real as the 
finite. There are topics into which time does not enter—mathematics, 
for instance, and perhaps theology. But religion is different; it is an 
attitude of the finite and therefore (on this view) temporal being. 
All the terms whose relations are dealt with in this discussion—the 
Jesus of history, the Christian religion, the modern Churchman—have 
their temporal aspect. They are all historical facts, characterized by 
time ; and, as time enters into each of the terms, it does not appear 
how its metaphysical status can determine the relation between them. 
There is another point, however, which does bear on the question. 
Time has direction ; there is no going back on the past. It is true that 
the sense of time may fade and disappear, as it does in an ecstasy ; 
and this has often led to the belief that the highest experience is time- 
less, and so to the fancy that the direction of time is indifferent and 
might be reversed like a cinema film. Dr Inge once played with this 
idea. But now he rejects ‘ the dismal theory that history has no mean- 
ing and no purpose’ as decisively as the ‘ beliefin an everlasting upward 
movement’. The constant time-direction does not of itself imply any- 
thing as to upward or downward movement, but it does make possible 
the fulfilment of purpose in the historical process. If time were to go 
backwards or to return into its former path, finite beings would be 
carried along with it and lose the results of their adventure. They 
might continue to groan and travail in pain, but there would be no 
deliverance ‘into the glorious liberty of the children of God’. The facts 
are too complicated, and our knowledge of them too limited, to admit 
of any proof that the historical process is realizing a superhuman or 
divine purpose ; but it seems to me that the Christian religion does 
assume that there is such a purpose and that man has a share in it. 
As Professor Pringle-Pattison says, it implies a philosophy of history. 
The purpose (or part of it) is in process of realization on the earth ; 
though it is not assumed that the earth will see its fulfilment for the 
human race any more than for the individual, nor is it necessary to 
assume that the temporal process will continue after this fulfilment. It 
would seem, then, that there is a historical element in Christian belief. 
The conclusion does not commend itself to every one. Christian 
religion, it may be held, is an attitude of the soul to God which is 
independent of anything that may be going on in the world ; and this is 
true. But it is possible for a very genuine Christian experience to be 
1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1920-1921. 
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accompanied by an imperfect idea of what the Christian religion 
essentially implies ; and a religious attitude which discards the idea of 
purpose leaves the social order and the world order outside its scheme 
when it comes to formulate a philosophy for itself. This has not been 
the way of the great Christian thinkers from St Paul onwards. 

Perhaps then it is safe to say that a process of what, in theological 
language, might be called redemption is being worked out in human 
history. This is a belief in history. But it is very general in its terms, 
and the question arises whether there are any actual events, past or 
future, belief in which is essential to Christianity. There are of course 
many events, real or alleged, belief in the historicity of which has been 
regarded as essential. The earliest belief of this kind was in a future 
event—the speedy and catastrophic overthrow of the existing order and 
the triumph of God’s chosen people. Christianity had its rise in 
a society permeated by this belief; the early followers of Jesus adopted 
it and expressed their doctrine in it; but when with the lapse of time 
it had to be relinquished, Christianity itself remained marvellously 
unshaken. The belief cannot be of its essence. Can it equally survive 
the disappearance of belief in any particular events in the past? Since 
historical criticism and modern science arose, Christian apologetics (we 
are told) have been continuously in retreat. Geocentrism and anthro- 
pocentrism have disappeared at the bidding of science ; must Christo- 
centism also be relinquished because of the attacks of historical 
criticism? It is not difficult to see how the conflict arose. Each 
generation which has taken a hand in formulating Christian doctrine 
had to use the ideas of its own time ; and the main lines of doctrine were 
laid down in a period when men were not careful to distinguish fact 
from legend and when they could see wonders but not law in nature. 
The modern apologist is thus forced to learn a‘lesson in renunciation. 
He must sift out the essential core of truth and express it in terms 
which history and science do not contradict. It is difficult to find 
terms which fully satisfy us, for we cannot but think of what science and 
history may say to-morrow as well as of what they say to-day. And we 
may well sympathize with the attempt to set the Christian faith free 
from all such controversies, so that its essential character as religion 
may stand clear. The question is, Can its essence be preserved without 
reference to Jesus Christ? and can such reference be freed from all 
historical implications ? The Christ-myth theory, we are assured, is not 
a danger, but yet it casts its shadow over more than one of the papers 
in this volume. And there is another thought that gives trouble. Can 
we suppose that a thousand years hence, or a hundred thousand years 
hence, our posterity will still find the centre of the world’s history where 
we now look for it? Posterity, it may be replied, must solve its own 
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problems and may have better means of doing so than we can provide. 
But the very fact that we can set the problem makes it a problem for us. 
Science has taught us to take long views and think in large numbers. 
Nevertheless mere lapse of time does not affect the feality of an 
event which has once happened ; it may not even make it less certain 
to future generations ; nor need it diminish its significance. As they 
recede into the past, many events once held to be of supreme importance 
fade into insignificance in the perspective of history, while other events, 
almost overlooked by contemporaries, have an increasing influence and 
may be permanent factors in moulding the spirit of man. Was not the 
‘appearance of Jesus in Judaea’ an event of the latter kind ? 

Were historical criticism to prove that he never lived, or that, if he 
did, nothing can be known about his life or his words, the conclusion 
would have to be accepted. Much would still be left. From the ideas 
and actions attributed to the legendary figure, it would be possible to 
derive an ideal for the conduct of man and his relation to God. A basis 
for religion would remain, but would it be Christian religion? This is 
not merely a verbal question. The Jesus of the Gospels is represented 
as having greater significance than that of a leader of a cause or 
a teacher of new truths. His personality has a function in his religion ; 
and this function has been constantly accentuated by his followers from 
the earliest times. If the Gospel histories were shewn to be entirely 
untrustworthy, it is hard to see how any such function could be assigned 
to him; nor would the residual religion retain the true character of 
Christianity. There would be one advantage, of course. Christianity 
would be freed from historical controversies. Controversy, however, 
would not be escaped altogether. There would still be left men of 
science and philosophers to contest any kind of spiritual interpretation 
of reality. In science and in philosophy, no more than in history, can 
we expect to establish a complete logical proof for a view which religion 
must assume. Faith must remain in some sense a venture in living and 
a hypothesis in thought, whose verification is accessible only to those 
who possess it. There are two dangers which beset the Christian 
thinker and against which he should be on his guard. He should take 
care that his statement of doctrine does not involve positions which are 
inconsistent with the established or probable conclusions of history or 
of science: otherwise he will discredit the view which he wishes to 
maintain. And, onthe other hand, he should be clear in his own mind 
as to what is essentially involved in his religion and prepared to defend 
it, without being too fearful of hostile attack or temporary discourage- 
ment. If I may pass a criticism on the two papers with which I have 
been mainly occupied, it would be that, in avoiding the former danger— 
the common error of apologists—they have unnecessarily yielded ground 
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whose loss may turn out to affect the essence of Christianity. But they 
have gone the right way to work by investigating the essential character 
of Christian religion and the true meaning of its fundamental doctrine. 


W. R. SorRLEy, 


The Incarnate Lord: an essay concerning the doctrine of the Incarnation 
in its relation to organic conceptions, by LIONEL SPENCER THORN- 
Ton, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1928.) 


THE purpose of this book is philosophical or doctrinal ; but it con- 
tains also a considerable amount of critical and historical discussion. 
The argument falls into three sections. There is, first, a preliminary 
statement of what the writer calls the organic conception of the uni- 
verse. This provides the philosophical basis upon which the argument 
of the book is built ; and it is in terms of this conception, and of the 
particular form of theism which it is found to involve, that the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation is subsequently interpreted. The first section 
culminates in an account of the nature of religious experience, without 
specific Christian reference. The next section, which is in part his- 
torical and critical, examines the religious experience recorded in the 
New Testament, interpreting it in terms of the conceptions already 
explained ; and upon this basis a theory of the meaning of Incarnation, 
as the central Christian doctrine, is worked out. Finally, the third 
section developes the implications of the Incarnation, as here inter- 
preted, for a doctrine of God, with special reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which (it is argued) is essentially in accord with the organic 
conception of the universe. 

A considerable portion of the book is occupied by a discussion of 
the ideas contained in the New Testament and of the history of 
Christian doctrine during the first six centuries. This discussion, 
though important for the argument, may be called incidental, since its 
purpose is not primarily historical; and it is not here that the chief 
interest of the book is to be found. This interest, for both author and 
reader, is theological. The argument is that the ‘organic’ conception 
is in itself probable, and likely to be of increasing importance ; that it 
involves a kind of theism, such as Christian experience requires ; and 
that the Incarnation supplies exactly what is needed to make it 
coherent and complete. The book, therefore, is a serious attempt to 
work out a statement of some central Christian doctrines in terms of 
a consistent theory of the world as a whole and of the meaning of 
religion ; and this is in itself sufficient, whatever view be taken of the 
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truth of the theory, to make the work of real interest and value. 
Implicit throughout is the conviction that it is possible by means of 
this reinterpretation of Christian doctrine in terms of ‘ organic’ con- 
ceptions to conserve, in all essential respects, the Nicene and post- 
Nicene theology : it might be argued that the two are sometimes rather 
conjoined than united. 

The philosophical theory which provides the basis for the whole is 
indebted primarily, it would appear, to Whitehead, Lloyd Morgan, and 
S. Alexander ; and a supplementary note is devoted to Whitehead’s 
writings, from which much of the terminology is derived. The main 
idea is that of the world as exhibiting, both successively in its historical 
developement, and simultaneously at its different levels of experience, 
a series of degrees of organic unity. This ‘ hierarchy of grades’ (p. 32) 
is interpreted as the progressive incorporation into the world’s history 
of what is called the ‘eternal order’, or God, conceived as both the 
ground and the goal of the process. In this way the writer endeavours 
to shew that an evolutionary theory and a transcendent theism are, not 
merely compatible, but necessary to one another. The argument is 
interesting on that account. The chief purpose of the section on the 
New Testament is to shew that fundamental to the experience recorded 
in it is the idea of the New Creation (2 Cor. v 16 is the motto on 
the title-page); and to interpret this in relation to organic conceptions. 
The Incarnation is thus the final and complete incorporation of the 
‘eternal order’, or God, into the process of the world ; at once the 
fulfilment of the process and a new starting-point in history. (It is this 
which makes Christianity ‘par excellence the historical religion ’ (p. 429).) 
Consequently, in Christ, and in the community of which, through the 
Spirit (which is His Spirit), Christ is the head, are contained both the 
full revelation of God and the perfection and redemption of the world. 
Thus the ‘ developing activities of the universe from the lowest to the 
highest stages are the products of creative action, proceeding from the 
Absolute Actuality which is God and returning through the ascending 
series towards its Creator’ (p. 109). ‘The measure of concreteness is 
the measure in which the eternal order is immanent in the space-time 
series’ (p. 69). It follows that in God alone is complete concreteness 
or organic unity. And the final section of the book developes this with 
reference to the doctrine of the Trinity. The main contention is that 
organic unity involves both unity and differentiation ; and that these 
two characters, exhibited imperfectly in the various levels of the creative 
process, and still inadequately at the highest level in man and his 
society, find their complete expression and reconciliation in God, as 
three in one (p. 423). 

The most serious problems which an argument of this kind has to 
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face are two in number. What is the nature of the relation in which 
the world of creation and the eternal order stand to one another? 
‘Incorporation’ is the term most often employed in this book to 
express it. But the exact meaning of this is nowhere fully considered ; 
perhaps it could not have been within the limits of the volume. This 
kind of conception, though here worked out in the terminology of 
modern writers, is of course familiar elsewhere, e.g. in Hegel. Its 
meaning, however, depends primarily upon the status in reality which 
is ascribed to the lower or less perfect forms of unity. For Hegel, for 
example, ‘ the truth is the whole’, and to be relatively abstract is to be 
relatively unreal ; God alone, being alone fully concrete, is fully real. 
The writer would probably here endeavour to part company with 
Hegel. 

The second problem concerns the nature of the relation held to 
exist between Christ, as the complete incorporation of the eternal order 
into the world-process, and that process itself. And here again the 
argument is difficult to follow. At times the writer appears to maintain 
that at this point there is a real discontinuity. Naturally, no given 
level of experience can be understood on/y in terms of the level below 
it. And consequently, on the writer’s view, Christ cannot be under- 
stood wholly in terms of the human level, since in Christ the eternal 
order is completely embodied, as in man it is not, except as redeemed 
in Christ. But the author wishes, it seems, to secure more than this ; 
chiefly, perhaps, in the interests of the ‘absoluteness’ of Christianity as 
‘the final religion ... to which in principle nothing c&n be added’ 
(p. 259). Thus, ‘Jesus Christ is not the product of history in its cumu- 
lative development. He stands within its succession; but He entered 
it from beyond’ (p. 164); ‘The Christ whom Christians worship as 
God is not a product of creative activity, any more than He is the pro- 
duct of emergent evolution or of an Idea or Spirit immanent in a 
developing universe’ (p. 227); ‘Consequently the argument of this 
book can find no place for the mediator of an absolute revelation, 
except his metaphysical status be altogether beyond the organic series 
and on the level of the eternal order’ (p. 260).. Yet it is maintained 
also that the interpretation offered ‘ shows the three spheres of creation, 
revelation and redemption to be interlocked in our experience through 
a definite continuity [sic] in the structure of that experience .. .’ 
(p. 262). Two questions need to be answered; and they are not 
adequately answered in this book: (1) Does the maintenance of a real 
transcendence, as opposed to a mere immanentism (which the author 
rightly regards as insufficient), require a discontinuity at this point; and 
is such a discontinuity consistent with ‘ organic conceptions’? (2) Can 
the ‘eternal order’, or God, be comp/etely incorporated in the finite 
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world ; and is it required by any doctrine of Incarnation that it should 
be? Mr Thornton seems to say Yes to these questions: but I think in 
each case we must say No. 

The reader of this interesting volume is at a disadvantage owing to 
certain features of its composition. There is much repetition and 
recapitulation. Consequently, it is often difficult to find anywhere a 
complete statement of some section of the argument, and it has to be 
gathered from many incomplete statements in different parts of the 
book. The result is that the book is longer (it exceeds 500 pages), and 
the argument less clear and effective, than need have been the case. 


J. S. Boys Smiru. 


The Excellence of Revealed Religion, by C. G. CHALLENGER. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928.) 


In this neat but unpretentious little volume Mr Challenger prints the 
Essay which deservedly won the Hulsean Prize in 1927. It is divided 
into two parts. The first is historical, tracing the conception of Revela- 
tion through the centuries of Christian history from the early Fathers to 
the Deists and their opponents. The author rejects what he calls ‘ the 
classical theory of Revelation’, but the outline of the history is well 
drawn, and provides a useful summary of the progress of thought. 
Incidentally we suspect ‘Hermias’ of concealing the identity of the 
brother of Pius I, and we wonder at Mr Challenger’s confident assertion 
that ‘the Apostles wrote down or dictated their memoirs’. 

The second part of the Essay is philosophical, and here the author 
is on his own ground. He finds the true instrument of Revelation in 
the Prophet, ‘who possesses in a developed form that capacity for 
apprehending the divine which is present potentially in all men’. He 
sums up thus, ‘We may say (1) that our enquiry proceeds from the 
human side, regarding religious knowledge, like other knowledge, as 
the appropriation or discovery of something revealed by God ; (2) that 
it finds religious discovery to be made by specially endowed men ; and 
(3) that it regards religious discovery as the apprehension of the divine 
Reality behind appearances’. The final chapter in defence of Revelation 
is perhaps rather short, and I am not sure that the Reverend John 
Hulse would have considered it adequate even on Mr Challenger’s own 
premisses. The psychological attack on the validity of religious 
experience is a serious matter for those who, like the author, reject all 
attempts to establish the objectivity of religion from the side of meta- 
physics, and the argument that many people have the same experience 
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is not by itself convincing. Many do not. Nor are the half-dozen 
lines at the end devoted to the Christian revelation wholly satisfying. 
In spite of the final quotation from Otto we are left wondering whether 
the author’s philosophy leaves room for a Christ who is more than one 
of the Prophets. 

In an essay of this kind Mr Challenger was right to marshal his 
authorities, but the book is overloaded with quotations, and one has 
a feeling that their superabundance has restricted the free developement 
of the author’s own thought. He will perhaps be wise to leave his books 
on the shelf for a time. He may, too, consider whether there was not 
an element of truth in ‘the classical theory of Revelation’ which his 
respect for Professor J. S. Huxley and others has caused him to over- 
look. The antithesis between an external and an internal revelation is 
one which the Christian theologian must endeavour to transcend. 


Mr Challenger writes clear English, an invaluable qualification for 
a philosopher. 


The Gospel of Saint Paul, by Stpney Cave, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1928.) 


‘ AMONG all the great men of antiquity there is none, with the excep- 
tion of Cicero, whom we may know so intimately as Saul of Tarsus.’ 
So wrote Dr Inge in 1914. And yet there is no sign that interest in the 
great Apostle is beginning to flag, or that his life and teaching no 
longer provide an attractive field for research. Cambridge men have 
paid him much homage in the last five or six years. Dr McNeile, 
Dr Foakes Jackson, Dr Anderson Scott, and Mr Wilfred Knox have all 
written on St Paul and his teaching, and here is yet another book on 
the same theme. 

Dr Cave has been a missionary in India, and he approaches his 
subject from a somewhat different point of view. He calls his book 
‘a reinterpretation in the light of the religion of his age and modern 
missionary experience’. We must confess to a great deal of sympathy 
with this truly historical method, for St Paul has suffered much from 
the attempt to drag him into modern theological controversy, and from 
a neglect of the historical circumstances in which his Epistles were 
written. ‘It is as the supreme missionary that St Paul is best under- 
stood, and it is as we have this in mind that we can rightly use the 
other terms by which he has often been described. Thus he was 
a “theologian” only in the sense that every missionary has to be, who, 
with receptive mind, seeks to explore the Christian message that he 
may relate it to the aspirations of those among whom he works. He 
was a “mystic” because as a missionary, free from other duties and 
ambitions, Christ so filled his thoughts that His service was his sole 
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desire, and His companionship his one constant joy. He was a “saint” 
because, more than others, he was devoted to the Lord who had won 
his eager love, and so impelled him to a life of ceaseless labour.’ 
Dr Cave approaches the study of St Paul with the sympathy and 
insight of a fellow-missionary. ‘ Interpreted as the formal statements of 
a systematic theologian, St Paul’s Epistles seem obscure and incoherent. 
Read as writings which were part of his missionary labours they reveal 
sufficient of their meaning to enable us to understand the distinctive 
nature of his missionary message.’ ‘ We have not to do with an elaborate 
“Paulinism”, but with a comparatively simple message, which was 
expressed in the thought-forms of his age, and in connexion with his 
converts’ needs.’ ‘ Of “‘ Paulinism” St Paul knew nothing.’ 

This is strongly put, but not too strongly in view of the use which 
has been made of the Apostle’s teaching to establish elaborate dogmatic 
systems, and Dr Cave is justified in insisting that much of St Paul’s 
terminology belongs less to his missionary message than to the world- 
view which he shared with others of his age, a world-view which has 
passed away. 

Dr Cave writes not only as a missionary but also as a scholar who 
possesses a very thorough knowledge of St Paul’s writings, and who has 
read widely in the modern literature on the subject. So he is able from 
his own point of view to discuss many subjects which have recently 
been keenly debated, and on all of them his opinion will carry weight. 

It is surprising what a wide field the author has been able to cover 
in little more than 250 well-printed pages. He writes on the early life 
of St Paul, his conversion, his Christian experience, and his missionary 
methods and message both among the Jews and among the Gentiles. 
There are useful detached notes on ‘The Heavenly Man’, on ‘ Myths 
of Redeemer Gods’, and on ‘Sacraments in the Mystery Religions’. 
Some of the ground is familiar, but the treatment is fresh, and, not 
least by his foot-notes, the author retains the reader’s interest. The 
most controversial chapters are those in which St Paul’s conception of 
the sacraments and his eschatology are discussed. Dr Cave is stoutly 
conservative in rejecting those theories which make St Paul largely 
indebted to the mystery cults; and he is no less stoutly Protestant in 
his interpretation of the Pauline teaching on the sacraments. ‘ Although 
St Paul thus gave the sacraments a high place all was subordinated to 
the grace of God received by faith. There is clear evidence that some 
of his converts from paganism interpreted the Sacraments in a partly 
pagan way. There is no evidence that he himself thus succumbed to 
pagan influences.’ Not every one will agree wholly with Dr Cave in 
these chapters, but his conclusions rest upon a candid examination 
of the evidence, and many of his observations are acute. 
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The book may be commended to all who are in search of an essay 
on the work of St Paul which is at once sympathetic, up-to-date, well- 
balanced, and sane. It is a considerable addition to the rapidly growing 
literature of the subject. 

Dr Cave quotes so widely that it is a little surprising that he did not 
add a bibliography. 

P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle of Hampole and materials for his 
biography, by Hope Emity ALLEN. (New York, D.C., Heath 
& Co. and Oxford University Press, 1928.) 


Ir is pleasant to meet with a work which its author modestly 
describes as ‘raw material’, but which is complete and scholarly, and 
which marks a definite advance in knowledge. No one as yet has 
had such knowledge of Rolle himself as Miss Allen has acquired ; and 
she has generously put us in possession of the process she has followed 
as well as of the conclusions she has reached. The loving study she 
has devoted to the manuscripts makes them interesting to her reader. 
Their scribes have become her personal friends, and her enthusiasm is 
infectious. . Her careful and detailed descriptions are among the most 
attractive parts of her work. One manuscript is at Longleat ; did the 
Thynnes obtain the library as well as the buildings of the nuns? The 
study of the author’s text is not less careful than that of his style. 
Here Miss Allen’s patience sometimes breaks down, so artificial and 
numerous are the alliterations and rhythms which decorate what the 
critic calls ‘the resonant commonplaces of his ecstasy’. But we must 
doubt whether sonus coelicus should be counted among Rolle’s allitera- 
tions. This part of the work forms an admirable introduction to 
a subject which has been little studied, the rhetoric of the later Middle 
Ages. Miss Allen makes good use of style for the purpose of dis- 
criminating genuine from spurious works, but frankly confesses the 
weariness she has felt, and expresses some doubt whether an intensive 
study will ever be made of Rolle’s Latin commentary on the Psalter. 

But Miss Allen’s work, which deals with the text and authenticity of 
the books, not directly with their matter, is at its best when she applies 
her results to the life of Rolle. She devotes a long chapter to the 
‘ Materials for Rolle’s biography’, but in her separate studies of each of 
his works the evidence it furnishes for his circumstances and motives 
at the time of writing is collected, and a full view of her results cannot 
be gained without taking these special studies into account. Inevitably 
there is a subjective element in the picture, for though Rolle’s personality 
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is clearly apparent in his successive phases, the events of his life 
remain obscure except at one or two turning-points. Miss Allen makes 
the story reasonable, and misses none of her points. But it is less 
probable that a man who needed space for his books and papers found 
refuge in the few and crowded rooms of a fourteenth-century manor 
house than in one of the many houses, for fowls, calves, wagons, and so 
forth, that must have surrounded a large farmstead. There he would 
find shelter and elbow-room, and yet be subject to the annoyance of 
interruption. Where he obtained the books, of which he must have 
had a good store, is an unsolved mystery. Perhaps he made copious 
extracts at Paris, where Miss Allen has found reason to believe that he 
had studied. In any case, he was a man fully trained, though in 
a degenerate school and taste. As to his theology, the author notes the 
small place which the cult of the Virgin and the Saints has in it, and 
his emphasis on the ‘Holy Name’. But when we remember the 
reverence shown to that Name by the generations between St Bernard 
and St Bernardino we may perhaps think that she exaggerates when she 
suggests that its festival gained a place in the calendar through the 
teaching of Rolle. But it would be endless to touch upon the points 
of interest in Rolle which she has brought out. His somewhat prickly 
character and his ‘ egocentric enthusiasm’, as she once calls it, his scorn 
of the conventional religion of his time, the life of hermits and of nuns, 
are some of her topics, and every student of the period will be grateful 
for her labours. 


E. W. WaTSoN. 


The Eastern Churches and the Papacy, by S. H. Scott, D.Phil., B.Litt. 
(Sheed & Ward, 1928.) 


‘ THE nucleus of the present dissertation’, says Dr Scott, was the 
‘discussion of the Council of Ephesus and the primacy’ (of the Holy 
See) originally ‘published in Zhe Antidote (New York) of April and 
May, 1924.’ It was published again under the title of General Councils 
and Anglican Claims in the light of the Council of Ephesus (Sheed & 
Ward, 1927); and now serves as chapter ix of the present work. 
Dr. Scott’s thesis is that during the period of the Councils the East 
recognized the Roman primacy and then, from the time of the Schism 
in the ninth century, went back upon the recognition of it. For the 
terms of such recognition, he regards the Council of Ephesus as crucial. 
For one thing, it is the first Oecumenical Council of which we have the 
Acta: and the Acta shew how the ‘ Easterns acknowledge (1) that Rome 
is par excellence the Apostolic See’, (2) that Rome is so because it is the 
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see of Peter, (3) that Peter held the primacy in the Church, (4) that that 
primacy was conferred on him by Christ Himself, i.e. that it is sure 
divino, (5) that Celestine is Peter’s successor, wielding his powers, ‘ who 
ever lives in his successors and gives judgment.’ The rest of the book 
either leads up to Ephesus in eight chapters, going over the usual points 
of controversy, or carries on the discussion in eight more, until the time 
of Photius. 

The book is clumsily written, and not rendered easier to read by notes 
and references, where modern opinions and original authorities are 
thrown together side by side. It is unpleasantly controversial in tone ; 
with an especial animus against the position of Bishop Gore that 
‘recognition of the Papacy as the West knew it, was never born in the 
Eastern Church—Easterns, when hard pressed and needing the help of 
Rome, did from time to time seek to conciliate the Pope by the use of 
phrases such as would please him’. But, after all, this is not more than 
Mgr Duchesne has told us. When the Popes resisted the attempt to 
place Constantinople above Alexandria and Antioch ‘ leur voix fut peu 
écoutée ; on leur accorda sans doute des satisfactions, mais de pure 
cérémonie’ (Ovigines du culte chrétien, p. 24). 

A good deal has been done in recent times by Anglicans to give 
clearer recognition to the primacy of the Roman See: and what is now 
wanted is an impartial enquiry into the history of the primacy, and what 
it involves. The task has been accomplished on the grand scale by 
the much lamented Mgr Batiffol, in his four fine volumes on Ze Catho- 
licisme des origines & S. Léon, and in subsidiary sketches such as Les recours 
a Rome en Orient avant le concile de Chalcédoine (1925) and L’empereur 
Justinien et le Siege apostolique (1926). But if the case could be set forth 
dispassionately in English, by a scholar of sufficient leisure and com- 
petent learning, a great step would have been taken, by presenting and 
interpreting the facts in concise and conciliatory fashion, to achieve the 
end that Dr Scott has in view, though by methods other than his own. 


B. J. Kipp. 


Des heiligen Ephriim des Syrers Hymnen gegen die Irrelehren (St 
Ephraim’s Hymns against Heresies), translated by Dr Adolf 
Rucker : Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, Miinchen, 1928. 


GERMAN translations of Church Fathers in small handy editions are 
usually not particularly useful for English students, but the little 
volume here reviewed is an exception. It is a translation of the fifty- 
six Adversus Hareses Sermones printed at the end of the second volume 
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of the Roman Edition of the Syriac works of Ephraim Syrus. The 
Latin translation given in this edition has long been known to be a 
verbose and inaccurate paraphrase, and the Syriac text itself, though 
based on a good MS written in the year a.D. 522, was tampered with 
by the Maronite editor (Petrus Mobarek). Professor Riicker, therefore, 
in preparing a new German translation of these most important con- 
troversial Homilies was obliged to base his rendering, not on the Syriac 
text printed in 1740, as all previous scholars have done, but upon 
photographs taken from the old MS, comparing also the text with the 
equally old fragments now in the British Museum. It is not too much 
to say that for the non-Syriac scholar these Homilies are now for the 
first time available, and those who do know Syriac will find Prof. 
Riicker’s reports on the readings of the MSS very useful. 

Perhaps the two most notable changes made by the Roman editor in 
1740 are those pointed out by Prof. Riicker on p. x of his short Intro- 
duction. The first is the interpolation of the Valentinian word Achamut 
(in Syriac wdvasades, not the Syriac word for ‘wisdom’ but the 
technical Valentinian term !) twice in Homily iii (Ed. Rom., p. 444 D = 
Riicker, p. 18), where the feminine suffixes merely refer to RzAd, the 
Spirit, mentioned in the previous stanza. The other is the substitution 
of Apollos and Apollonians for Palut and Palutians in Homily xxii (Ed. 
Rom., pp. 485 F, 4864 = Riicker, p. 81f), a passage of historical 
interest, for we learn from it that the orthodox congregation in Edessa 
were once called Palutians, after Palut who is said to have been a dis- 
ciple of Addai but got his Orders from Serapion of Antioch (see my 
Early Eastern Christianity, p. 28). 

These examples may serve to shew the interest and importance of 
Prof. Riicker’s volume, even for those who possess a copy of the Roman 
Edition of St Ephraim. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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